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BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 


Adopted at Washington in 1935 


The bond of fellowship in this Conven- 
tion shall be a common purpose to do the 
will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
co-operate in establishing the Kingdom for 
which he lived and died. 


To that end we avow our faith in God as 
Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in the 
spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the supreme 
worth of every human personality, in the 
authority of truth known or to be known, 
and in the power of men of good will and 
sacrificial spirit to overcome all evil and 
progressively establish the kingdom of God. 
Neither this nor any other statement shall 
be imposed as a creedal test, provided that 
the faith thus indicated be professed. 


The conditions of fellowship in the Con- 
vention shall be acceptance of the essential 
principles of the Universalist faith and 
acknowledgment of the ecclesiastical juris- 
diction of the Universalist General Con- 
vention. 


THE ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES 
OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


Adopted at Boston in 1899 


The Universal Fatherhood of God. 


The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of 
His Son, Jesus Christ. 


The trustworthiness of the Bible as con- 
taining a revelation from God. 


The certainty of just retribution for sin. 
The final harmony of all souls with God. 
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NEW YORK UNIVERSALIST 
CONVENTIONS 


Dr. Fred C. Leining writes as follows: 

“The one hundred seventeenth an- 
nual sessions of the Universalist 
churches of New York State will be 
held in the Betts Memorial Church in 
Syracuse, Tuesday, Wednesday and 
Thursday, October 6-8. 

“Women’s Day will be the attraction 
on Tuesday with Mrs. Corinne H. 
Brooks as speaker at the Friendship 
Luncheon and Mrs. George A. Friederich 
as toastmistress. The ministers’ meet- 
ing will also be held on Tuesday. Rev. 
Charles A. Wyman will deliver the occa- 
sional sermon at the evening service in 
the opening meeting of the New York 
State Convention of Universalists. The 
State Sunday School Association will 
hold its annual conferences and sessions 
on Wednesday with Miss Margaret Win- 
chester, Rev. Eleanor G. Collie and Dr. 
Angus H. MacLean as leaders. The 
Convention Banquet will be held on 
Wednesday evening with Dr. John van 
Schaick as the speaker. The business 
sessions of the New York State Conven- 
tion of Universalists will be held on 
Thursday morning and afternoon. Dr. 
Robert Cummins will be the speaker on 
Thursday morning, following the annual 
contributions to the Ministers’ Pension 
Fund. The session will adjourn late 
Thursday afternoon. 

“Letters for reservations should be 
sent to Mrs. Thomas D. MacBride, 239 
Fitch Street, Syracuse, N. Y.” 


A CHANCE TO GET 
A CHURCH BELL 


The Universalist church at Cheshire, 
Mass., lately took down the tower of the 
church which had become insecure and 
dangerous. The church bell weighing 
1200 pounds was lowered without acci- 
dent. It was cast by the Holbrook Com- 
pany and is said to have a beautiful 
mellow tone. The church is offering to 
sell the bell at fifty per cent of the 
cost of a new one. Eugene B. Bowen 
of Cheshire, the donor of the chimes in 
the chapel at Tufts College, is the one 
in charge. 


THE CLARA BARTON 
CAMP SEASON 


The Clara Barton Camp for Diabetic 
Girls closed a very successful season on 
Monday, August 24. One hundred eight- 
een different girls were registered, more 
than the usual number staying for a 
four-week period. The registration per 
two-week periods was as follows. June 27 
to July 13, 37; July 13 to July 27, 42; 
July 27 to August 10, 43; August 10 to 
August 24, 38. The registration by 
states: Massachusetts, 102; Connecticut, 
19; New York, 13; Maine, 8; New Jersey, 
4; New Hampshire, 2; Vermont, 6; Rhode 
Island, 5; Mississippi, 1. 
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AT MURRAY GROVE 


At Murray Grove on August 30 in 
what for many is the center of Univer- 
salist worship in this country — the 
Potter Memorial Church — New Jersey 
Day was appropriately celebrated under 
the auspices of Rev. I. J. Domas, resi- 
dent minister, Arthur I. Olson, president 
of the Association, and Mrs. Charles J. 
Keeler, chairman of the New Jersey Day 
Committee. 

The faculty of the 1942 institute com- 
posed three Murray Grove songs which 
have been printed by the Association. 


SHARPE-CLAFLIN 


Mr. and Mrs. Walter Ernest Claflin 
of Washington, D. C., members of the 
Universalist National Memorial Church, 
announce the marriage of their daughter, 
Alison Renee, to George Sharpe, First 
Lieutenant, Medical Corps, U. S. A., 
Saturday, July 18, at Carlisle, Pa. 


WINSTON TO JAMAICA PLAIN 


Major Geo. R. Longbrake, Universal- 
ist Chaplain U. S. Army, now at Nor- 
mandy Park, Seattle, Wash., asks east- 
ern Universalists to give a welcome to 
Rey. Alexander Winston, the new pastor 
of the First Unitarian Church of Ja- 
maica Plain, Mass. 


UNION SERVICE PREACHER 


Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., preached 
at a union service of the churches of 
Richmondville, N. Y., held in the Meth- 
odist church, September 13. 


WHO’S WHO 


Harrison §. Exuiorr is professor of 
religious education and psychology at 
Union Theological Seminary, New York, 
and the author of important books in 


his field. 


S. E. Gerarp Priestury is former 
minister of the Church of the Divine 
Paternity, New York. He is now on the 
lecture platform. 


Vivian T. Pomeroy is minister of the 
Unitarian church at Milton, Mass. 


Doxrotuy TrLpEN Sporru is a member 
of the psychology department of the 
American International College, Spring- 
field, Mass. 


Neue E. Frienp is the wife of the 
president of the Universalist Publishing 
House. 


Brararp F. Gissons, Emerson S. 
Scuwenk, Extitsworrn C. Reamon and 
Cuinton Lee Scorr are Universalist 
ministers at Wausau, Wis., Bridgeport, 
Conn., Syracuse, N. Y., and Gloucester, 
Mass., respectively. 
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Being Fair to Pacifists 


UDGING from some of the letters that we have 

received, about the only way in which an editor 
can “be fair to pacifists” is to endorse their position. 
That we cannot do. 

We can uphold their right and duty to obey the 
voice of conscience. 

We can urge the duty of Christians to support 
fellow Christians in work camps, and the duty of 
governments to treat conscientious objectors with 
courtesy and to enforce the just laws of our govern- 
ment in a broad and humane manner. 

We can try to maintain in our churches the unity 
of the spirit and the bond of true Christian fellow- 
ship. 

But we cannot say that black is white or white 
black, folly is wisdom or wisdom folly, shortsightedness 
is vision and vision is shortsightedness. 

We cannot keep silent and let the pacifists do all 
the indoctrinating of young people and have the great 
majority of Universalist young people brought up to 
believe in sentimental religion which is blind to the 
realities. 

The Universalist Church believes in the Universal 
Fatherhood of God and the Universal Brotherhood 
of man, in the supremacy of love, in the duty of all 
men to live in peace and unity with their brethren as 
followers of the Prince of Peace. But love is some- 
thing larger and nobler than sometimes believed. 

Principal Jacks, in his recently published auto- 
biography, says that if he were planning to do evil and 
his.dear friend knowing it did not restrain him, even 
by force if necessary, he would be no true friend. 

There is no love in permitting bullies and thugs to 
work their will with helpless people. 

It is quite true that we ought to love the Germans, 
the Italians and the Japanese but we ought also to love 
the people they have despoiled and enslaved and the 
widows and children of the hostages whom they shoot 
and the innocent civilians whom they murder in cold 
blood. 

The pacifists tell us that war is unspeakably brutal 
and brutalizing. Dr. Palmer made much of this in his 
recent debate with Reinhold Niebuhr. But do not non- 
pacifists as well as pacifists know this and do we not 
labor to organize the world so that war will be out- 
lawed? 

The crux of the matter with the pacifist is the 


use of force. He cannot support any League of Na- 
tions that will have the power and the willingness to 
coerce a nation which breaks international law. Again 
and again he quotes “Resist not evil.” 

Jesus said “resist not evil.” He also said “I come 
not to bring peace but a sword.” He set an example 
of nonresistance and he set an example of driving the 
money-changers from the temple. He told one man 
to sell all that he had and he told others to be wise 
stewards. That is, he did not talk the same to a spend- 
thrift that he did to a miser. He adapted his message 
to the occasion. Submission in the presence of evil 
in some instances is the mightiest of forces and sub- 
mission in other cases is weakness and pusillanimity. 

When issues such as those that we face today are 
before us there is nothing ethical, fine or loving in 
failing to point out what is shortsighted or dangerous. 

In our judgment it is most dangerous not to recog- 
nize that the world is where it is today because of 
the shortsightedness of isolationists and pacifists who 
joined hands in both Britain and America and pre- 
vented the League of Nations from using force to 
restrain Japan when she first invaded China or using 
force to restrain Mussolini when he invaded Ethiopia. 

And the same sentimentality and selfishness again 
will join hands to hamstring any new association of 
nations if we do not recognize the mistakes of the past. 

We are convinced that as much as a whisper uttered 
today that prevents our people from putting forth all 
their strength to win this terrible war is another tragic 
mistake. 

“Tet the church be the church,” said Dr. Palmer, 
“and stick to its own task. The church, let it be 
clearly understood, is not at war.” 

That is ninety-five per cent of the members of a 
church can be in the war up to their necks and the 
church, daintily clad, afraid of getting its feet wet, a 
mystic something in the clouds far above mundane 
affairs, is out of it all. With a Christ of blood, sweat 
and tears the church is to “be the church” by keeping 
away from the tragic issues of the hour. ~ 

No, the pacifists cannot have the endorsement of 
Tur Curistran Leaver. They can have their say, and 
when they say it with the vigor and clarity of Mr. 
Pinkham or the charm and the courtesy of Dr. Dorothy 
Spoerl, we shall welcome them to our columns. When 
they say it with truculence and confusion, we shall 
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suffer them grimly and patiently as we can. When 
however they seek to identify love and brotherhood, 
Universalism and Christianity with one fixed idea, we 
shall endeavor to point out “the more excellent way.” 


OUR FATHER WHO ART IN HEAVEN 


HE Lord’s Prayer begins with the words, “Our 

Father who art in heaven.” 

Theodore Parker as he bowed his old gray head 
before thousands in Music Hall, Boston, prayed: “Our 
Father who art in heaven and on earth and everywhere 
for good.” 

Some people in churches today do not care to say 
“Our Father.” That, to them, is ascribing human 
qualities to deity. It is anthropomorphism. The 
objection seems rather silly when we realize that we 
are human beings and cannot possibly conceive of God 
except in human terms. We do not have to limit our 
idea of God to any term that we use. We know that 
all terms are limiting and that God is the unlimited. 

But we shall not stop using words because words 
cannot express all that is involved. We shall express 
what we can and let the wings of imagination carry 
us further. 

The late Studdert Kennedy put his finger on a 
better reason for not saying “Our Father.” He said: 
“When I try to tell a small boy in the slums that God 
is his Father, I often wonder what he makes of it when 
his idea about fathers may be that they beat mothers 
and are generally drunk.” 

Ernest Fremont Tittle meets this difficulty as fol- 
lows: “It is not only in the slums that the word father 
may have connotations which hardly make it a fit 
symbol for the love of God. It is necessary to speak 
as the New Testament does of “the God and Father 
of Our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

The picture of the Divine Father that Jesus gave 
us shows a God of love. 

Dr. Tittle put it: “On the lips of Jesus no other 
name of God appears as often as Father. For him it 
denotes not only love but majesty, power and the right 
to command; but love is central in his thought. The 
majesty of God is the majesty of holy love. The com- 
mands of God are the commands of love. The power 
of God is used to promote the ends of love.” 

There are associations with the phrase, “Our 
Father who art in heaven,” which it is foolish to throw 
away. The honest phrase, “Oh thou principle of 
concretion,” may do as much with the heart of God as 
“Our Father who art in heaven,” but it will not do 
as much with the heart of man. 

It always seems to us rather unnecessary and fool- 
ish to emphasize the division of the race into sexes by 
substituting for “Our Father who art in heaven,” 
“Oh thou who art our father and our mother too.” 
Such procedures always seem to us to assume that 
worshipers have no brains and that they don’t realize 
the tremendous implications of the word father used 
in such a connection. Of course if the object of the 
prayer is to make votes for woman’s rights, it prob- 
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ably is an adroit use of language, but in such a case, 
it ceases to be prayer. 

Prayer ought to stimulate thought as well as deepen 
and purify emotion but when it takes us to the tariff 
or the Townsend plan, or even the status of females or 
males as such, it is not very good prayer. 

It is “Our Father” not “my Father,” as has been 
pointed out a thousand times. We fear that it will 
have to be pointed out many more times before we 
get it into our heads and before we are willing to act 
as if it were true. 

Only one ever lived up to the meaning of the word 
“our” perfectly and the rest of us didn’t let him preach 
very long. 

Still the ideal remains. It has survived wars and 
rumors of wars, catastrophes, and strange madnesses 
that have seized the race. It is the ideal that people 
everywhere in the world can live in peace. Our 
churches exist to serve this ideal. Can we do anything 
better in this next church year than to use intelligently 
and devoutly the great prayer of Our Lord? 


RENEWED ACTIVITY BY CHURCHES 


UR churches feel responsibility for the country 

and for the world. Always this has been true but 

it is especially true now. Instead of saying, “We have 

failed, the war shows it,” churches and church leaders 

are saying, “We must redouble our efforts: we are 
needed as never before.” 

Ministers who are in the habit of taking two or 
three months’ vacation are taking one and ministers 
in the habit of taking one month are giving it up 
altogether. We doubt the wisdom of a policy of “no 
vacations” but we honor the men who show such a 
spirit. 

The burden and horror of war is pressing down 
upon people more heavily with the passing of every 
month. The amount of work to be done increases. 
There is a work of instruction to be done and in that 
work there must be answers to the questions that 
people ask as they try to reconcile the existence of a 
good God with the evils in which we are immersed. 

In this new work there is need of tactful, intelli- - 
gent comfort for people in sorrow, there are the activi- 
ties created by the war, and the church is providing 
channels for service—opportunity for war-relief work 
and opportunity for works of friendship among the 
boys in camp. 

The Christian Advocate described the situation in 
these words: 


From the chaplains there comes an earnest appeal 
for religious literature. From the churches adjacent to 
military establishments comes a desperate appeal for 
assistance in meeting a problem that belongs to all of 
us. From the Commission on Camp Activities come 
requests for aid in scores of “special cases.” And every 
one of these appeals is in behalf of some service to be 
rendered to our own. 

To churches that have given the matter less atten- 
tion than it deserves an appeal is made that a special 
effort be given. We who have suffered so little must 
help those who have given so much! 
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There are plenty of questions that we cannot settle 
but luckily there is plenty of work that we can do and 
if we throw ourselves into the work, we may discover 
that light comes from labor as well as from study. 


A SUMMARY OF BAD NEWS 
LMER DAVIS in charge of the news service of 


the government has issued a review of war news 
for the past six months. It is black but it ought not 
to be discouraging. It ought on the contrary to wake 
us up and fill us with grim determination. 

If we are in the company of those who have no 
confidence in our government and who are telling us 
confidentially that they would be entirely willing to 
give up sugar, rubber, gasoline and anything else if it 
were necessary but that it is not necessary, we may 
now wake up to the fact that this government is the 

one that we have to work with and fight for at present 
and that we had better buckle down to hard work and 
constructive measures, if we are not going to be put 
under the iron heel of Hitler and the Japanese. 

If we are more friendly to the government at Wash- 
ington but not doing one-tenth of what we might, this 
report may jar us awake. i 

There are plenty of people who are fully aroused, 
fully determined and who are making costly sacrifices. 
There must be more of them if we are to save “our 
lives, our fortunes, our sacred honor,” our homes, our 
dear ones, and our priceless liberties. 

Elmer Davis, as always, states plain truths and 
renders important service. 


MORE THAN ONE KIND OF JAPANESE 


E do not believe that anyone who heard or read 

the address of Joseph C. Grew on Sunday night, 
August 30, will say “more atrocity stories.” The ad- 
dress was too sober, too well documented, too terribly 
convincing. The tortures inflicted upon prisoners by 
Japanese police officers read like tales out of a mad- 
house. Some of the newspapermen, missionaries and 
businessmen waiting on a ship in the harbor of 
Yokohama for the completion of negotiations had re- 
solved upon suicide, had the negotiations failed, rather 
than to go back into the custody of the Japanese police. 


“But,” said Mr. Grew after relating the stories of 
cruelty, “there is something else that I must not leave 
unsaid. I have lived for ten years in Japan. I have 
had many friends in Japan, some of whom I admired, 
respected and loved. They are not the people who 
brought on this war. As patriots they will fight for 
their emperor and country, to the last ditch if neces- 
sary, but they did not want this war and it was not 
they who began it. 

“Even during our imprisonment in Tokio many of 
those friends used to contrive to send us gifts, in spite 
of the usual obstruction of the police who wished to cut 
us off completely from the outside world. They were 
not the usual gifts of flowers but gifts of food, some- 
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times a piece of meat, which was the most precious 
gift they could confer because they themselves could 
seldom get meat. For ten years I have broken bread 
in their houses and they in mine. They were per- 
sonally loyal to me to the end. 

“But there is the other side to the picture, the 
ugly side of cruelty, brutality and utter bestiality, the 
ruthlessness and rapaciousness of the Japanese military 
machine which brought on this war. That Japanese 
military machine and military caste and military 
system must be utterly crushed, their credit and pre- 
dominance must be utterly broken, for the future safety 
and welfare of the United States and of the United 
Nations, and for the future safety and welfare of 
civilization and humanity.” 

But why look at the black side? Because, good 
friends, it is a part of the total picture. We cannot 
deal wisely with missionary problems after the war if 
we do not know what we are facing in Japan now and 
what we shall have to face after the war. 


THE OKLAHOMA WITCH HUNT 


43 HAT kind of insanity is this?” demands the 

Tulso (Oklahoma) Tribune. This vigilant 
paper whose words will be heeded in Oklahoma when 
ours will be disregarded is referring to the arrest and 
conviction of communists in that state, not for doing 
anything unlawful but for reading books, thinking 
thoughts and expressing them. Three young men 
and the wife of the state secretary of the communist 
party have been given sentences of ten years in the 
penitentiary and fined $5,000 each for violating Okla- 
homa’s syndicalism law. Even the lawyer of the 
woman was clapped into jail and held incommunicado 
on his way to her trial for having communist literature 
in his car. 

Many prominent citizens have written to the 
Governor of Oklahoma and asked him to review these 
cases. The St. Louis Post Dispatch, the New York 
Herald Tribune, the Dayton (Ohio) Herald, the Akron 
Beacon Journal and other prominent newspapers have 
written powerful editorials calling on all of us to fight 
the battle of civil and religious liberty. “Since when,” 
says the St. Louis Post Dispatch, “has it become a 
crime to think, to read and to talk?” 

The New York Herald Tribune sums the case up 
as follows: 


Let every American consider this question. The 
Post-Dispatch has no truck with Communist ideology, 
of which it remarks that it is “hateful to most Ameri- 
cans, including this newspaper.” Our own readers need 
no reminder of the attitude of the Herald Tribune on 
the subject. But no people in fighting a menace of the 
sort can afford to sacrifice in the process the funda- 
mentals it is defending. We like to think this axiomatic 
precept is accepted pretty generally throughout the 
better seasoned portions of the nation. It is important, 
however, that it should be appreciated in Oklahoma, 
too, lest in these emotional times a match applied there 
spread to the tinder of hysteria elsewhere. . 
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An Inquiry Into the Mind of the Pacifist 


One Answer to John E. LeBosquet 


Dorothy Tilden Spoerl 


HE motives of men are difficult to evaluate, and 

few indeed are the people who know why even 
they themselves do those things which they do. For 
there are forces within each individual that have be- 
come autonomous drives pushing him in directions of 
which he is not always fully conscious. Some of these 
are known forces, stemming from the home, the family, 
the school and the church. Some of them are uncon- 
scious forces, the result of early childhood conflicts 
now repressed and forgotten, but still functioning 
although their genesis is almost impossible to deter- 
mine. But one does know the conscious reasons he 
has for the holding of his views. Granted that these 
may be only rationalizations, granted that they may 
_not be the primordial urges which forced the individ- 
ual into his position, granted even that they may not 
be accurate; the fact still remains that they are as close 
as we can come to an understanding of our motivation 
without a long, painful, difficult process of analysis 
with its probing into the distant past. 

I am a pacifist. I can see in my background some 
of the factors which have made me a pacifist. Why 
these factors motivated me to move in this direction 
rather than some other I do not, and cannot, know. I 
was brought up in a home that was dominated by love, 
never hearing my parents quarrel, and being made to 
feel that quarreling with my siblings was wrong. It 
did not make me stop quarreling, but it did make me 
feel guilty when I did so. I was old enough to know 
what was going on in 1914-1918, old enough to be 
affected by reports in the newspapers about the ter- 
ror of war, and to be frightened by them. I entered 
high school soon after the war, and there I began to 
find intellectual reasons for pacifism. In history and 
economics classes I learned of the destructive power 
of war, in the talks in assembly I heard returned sol- 
diers who were opposed to the repetition of war. This 
position was strengthened by my work in the 
Y.P.C.U., by the debates at our national conventions, 
by the things I read and heard. Why I am a pacifist 
and my brothers who grew up in the same environ- 
ment are not is a question of motives, but what motives 
neither they nor I know. Perhaps in my insecurity 
I turned to this position because I felt that I could 
find in it something to work for; perhaps it was they 
who had the relative insecurity and they turned away 
from the pacifist position because other positions are 
more accepted. These questions are questions of mo- 
tives, for it is our motives which determine the direc- 
tion we take, but motives are always intangible enti- 
ties and almost impossible to determine. 

But I do know the intellectual reasons which I have 
for holding my position. Our intellectual reasons are 
but the rationalizations which have been dictated by 


our unconscious motives and emotions; those uncon- 
scious motives and emotions may be good or they may 
be bad, but all that we may know is the end result of 
them, the reasons themselves. 

I am a pacifist because I have certain definite rea- 
sons for holding the position I do, so too are the other 
pacifists I know. I must take issue with Mr. LeBosquet 
(see Tue Curistran Leaver, August 15, 1942) as to 
the pacifists being “among the ministers, and markedly 
the younger ones.” I belong to a local pacifist group. 
It is not predominantly ministerial, it is not predomi- 
nantly young. In age the members of the group range 
from twenty to seventy-odd; the average must be in 
the forties, perhaps higher. In occupation they are 
business men and women, teachers, students, some min- 
isters, yes, but also library workers, office people, clerks. 
There is no unity of religious creed among us, nor of 
educational background, nor socio-economic position. 
But there is unity in a firm conviction that pacifism 
is for us the answer to certain problems. 

I think that we are agreed that our pacifism must 
not be an entirely negative thing. We are not opposed 
alone to war, we are working also in the direction of 
reconciliation and solution of other social problems 
that can be solved by co-operation and not by aggres- 
sion. That is why our group is affiliated with the Fel- 
lowship of Reconciliation. That is why our discussions 
are concerned not only with the present world situa- 
tion, but with some of the other problems of the world 
today which are in part responsible for that situation. 

We are united in holding certain Christian princi- 
ples, although our interpretations of Christianity differ 
to an astonishing degree. And we are not blind enough 
to think that our interpretations are the only possible 
ones to which Christian doctrine is subject. We do 
believe in a doctrine that recognizes the superior power 
of love as opposed to hate; of understanding as opposed 
to judgment; and of the brotherhood of man. These 
are forces and ideas which are fundamental to religion, 
yet it is easy to understand that more will turn to the 
church in the days ahead for other reasons than these. 


We do not believe that the church will now be saved 


by pacifism, but we do believe that the ultimate saving 
of the church and of civilization will come in this way. 

A friend who is a prominent nursery-school educator 
made the remark last spring that “it is hard to see how 
anyone who works with little children can fail to be a 
pacifist.” Her exact reasons for making the statement 
I do not know, but this I do know, that one of the 
forces which strengthens the ideals of the pacifist is 
the knowledge of the irreparable harm which war does 
to the generation which grows up under its influence. 
Surrounded by rising tension, uncertainty, fear, hate, 
and parental worry, the child can not have the inner 
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security which is essential for the development of an 
integrated personality. Bombing and injury are seri- 
ous, but these psychological dangers have been shown 
by the experience of the British to be far more potent 
in their power for the disruption of child life. 

Perhaps more than all else the pacifist would like 
to do something to stem the rising hatred which he 
sees on every hand. Hatred is a destructive emotion, 
it stems from motives and attitudes which probably 
have their source in the darkest recesses of the uncon- 
scious mind. Hatred is a dangerous emotion, for it is 
strengthened by usage, and it spreads out into all the 
corners of the human life of which it is a part. A gen- 
eration which has learned to hate is going to have a 
difficult, if not impossible, time when called upon to 
make the adjustments which must be made in a post- 
war world. 

Faith is probably the dominating factor which 
makes us hold to our pacifist position. Not a cheap 
faith which says “pacifism shall endure if we can only 
live long enough,” but a faith that if we work, and take 
small steps toward the ultimate goal which we have 
in mind, some progress will be made. A faith that 
man is essentially good, that no man is completely 
and inherently bad. A faith that there are things that 
can be done to save all men. A faith that our religion 
and our ideals are strong enough so that they would 
survive even though the better part of our life might 
be spent as victims of a conquering nation. A faith 
that there are things which are worse than defeat, and 
that one of them is the loss of the ideals that one 
cherishes by the very act of fighting to preserve them. 
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We must say “no” to Mr. LeBosquet’s contention 
that one motive of pacifism is a martyr complex. If 
one would be a martyr the quicker road is through the 
armed forces. In most places the pacifist is met with 
a condescending sorrow. No one has berated me for 
being a pacifist, rather they have made me feel that I 
am “more to be pitied than censored.” We are not 
unworldly, it is simply that we take a different method 
for our work. Has Mr. LeBosquet read any of the 
reports of the Friends Service Commission? The work 
that they are doing here and abroad is ample evidence 
for the worldly orientation of their ideals. It is 
scarcely necessary to answer his contention that it is 
“a matter of living up to former stands.” Those 
who know or have read the work of John Haynes 
Holmes, and others like him, know he has the power, 
the will, and the humility, to give up a position if he 
feels that it is no longer right. 

There are other reasons one could give for holding 
the pacifist position. To enumerate them in detail 
is not our purpose here. Our purpose is but to say 
that we hold to our position because for us no other 
course is possible. Whatever our motives may be, 
they are forces which are driving us inexorably in the 
one direction. We must work and strive as we think 
best, but always we would hold that those who are 
opposed in their thinking to our way have as much 
right and justification as we to hold to their ideas. 
Each of us must do what he feels is right, but we must 
do it in tolerance, sympathy, and understanding. We 
are pacifists, because we believe what we believe, and 
hence we cannot be otherwise. 


That Our Churches May More 
Earnestly Support Our Country 


EELING that American churches had not ex- 

pressed their support of the war efforts of the 
United Nations with sufficient vigor, ninety-three out- 
standing Protestant leaders recently joined in a state- 
ment calling for the defeat of the Axis as a world 
system in which “brute force is the only arbiter and 
the annihilation of justice and good will its first 
objective.” 

The signers declared they could not remain silent 
because at stake is the Christian concept of man’s des- 
tiny and the opportunity for years to come to work 
toward its fulfillment. Also at issue, they said, were 
ethical problems toward which no Christian could 
remain indifferent. 

They also said: “We desire peace. But submission to 
the arrogant pretensions of a ‘master race,’ to the en- 
slavement of nations, to the destruction of civil liber- 
ties, to the regimentation of conscience and to the 
suppression of the free Christian witness lead, not to 
peace, but to paganism, to hatred and to war. Victory 
for the Axis powers would bring moral and spiritual 
disaster for their own people no less than for those of 
the conquered nations.” 


The statement in full follows: 


i: 


This war must be won by the United Nations. At 
issue are our Christian concept of man’s destiny, and 
our opportunity, for years to come, to work toward a 
larger earthly fulfillment of that destiny. 

As Christians we cannot remain silent: 

We are committed to a society in which man is free 
to think, to create and to worship according to the dic- 
tates of his own conscience. But the promise of that 
society is now threatened by those who would set up 
the tyranny of a deified state; 

We are committed to the effort to bring about an 
equitable distribution of the world’s resources and the 
assurance to all men of a better chance for economic 
security. But that purpose is now menaced by those 
who would fasten exploitation at its worst upon the 
world and consign most of the world’s common people 
to perpetual economic slavery; 

We are committed to the establishment of a fellow- 
ship of races. But that objective is now imperiled by 
those who would set up the tyranny of a “master race”; 

We are committed to the building of an ordered 
world, founded on justice and good will and deriving its 
power from the free choice of men of good will in all 
nations and races. But that aim is now endangered by 
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those who would set up a world system in which brute 
force is the only arbiter and the annihilation of justice 
and good will its first objective. 


II 


Our declaration is that of individual Christians. But 
we believe we express the mind and conscience of an 
overwhelming majority, not only of American Christians 
but also of that larger community of Christians which 
transcends national lines and, even in nations at war, 
remains unbroken. We do not fail to remember that 
we are united with our foes by a common humanity and 
by our common need of divine grace. We renounce 
hatred and vengeance for the peoples who have been 
caught by the wicked designs of their leaders. As 
Christians, we seek the destruction of the forces which 
aim to fasten those designs upon mankind. 

That our nation is by no means guiltless of the sins 
of omission and commission which have made this war, 
we penitently acknowledge. We welcome the declara- 
tions of our President, of the Vice-President, of the Sec- 
retary of State, and of the Undersecretary of State 
which express our hope that some, at least, of our earlier 
mistakes will not be repeated. We dare not repeat 
them, neither we nor our allies, whether in Europe 
where millions are struggling to regain their freedom or 
in Asia where millions are struggling to be free, or in 
America where the freedom of many of our fellow citi- 
zens is still incomplete. 

We do not concede, however, that the responsibility of 
America and of the United Nations for this war is of a 
piece with that of the leaders of those nations whose 
aggressions began it. In bringing on this war, those 
leaders betrayed vast numbers of their own people. 
Their aim was not only to win for their nations more 
generous economic privileges or more adequate living 
space, but to conquer; to force new overlords upon the 
world, and a way of life which rejects God and degrades 
man. 

We abhor war. But in the outcome of this war ethi- 
cal issues are at stake to which no Christian can remain 
indifferent. Totalitarian aggression must be halted or 
there will be no peace and order in the world. Our 
nation has faced that issue and made its choice. Ad- 
hering to our belief that it is the responsibility of Chris- 
tians to make moral appraisal of the actions of govern- 
ments, our consciences, as Christians, support that de- 
cision of our government. 

We desire peace. But submission to the arrogant 
pretensions of a “master race,” to the enslavement of 
nations, to the destruction of civil liberties, to the regi- 
mentation of conscience and to the suppression of the 
free Christian witness lead, not to peace, but to pagan- 
ism, to hatred and to war. Victory for the Axis powers 
would bring moral and spiritual disaster for their own 
people no less than for those of the conquered nations. 

As Christians we face these facts and whole- 
heartedly assume our share of the price which must be 
paid in effort, sacrifice and suffering to save mankind 
from such a fate. 


Ii 


Finally, we must make ready now for the fateful 
period which will follow this war. Now is the time 
to examine the ends for which we are striving and to lay 
afresh the foundation of that future for which we pray. 


We must prepare for the sacrifices necessary to make ~ 


industrial production the servant of the common’ good. 
We must prepare to renounce prejudice of color, 
class and race, both within our own nation and toward 
other nations. 
We must make ready to assume our responsibility as 
a nation for the ordered life of a community of nations. 
National pride and self-sufficiency must not longer be 
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allowed to triumph over our Christian belief in such a 
world community. 

We must not fail in our duty to bring out of the 
present agony a happier and juster world than man as 
yet has known. 

Confidently, therefore, and humbly we seek God’s 
guidance and strength as we dedicate ourselves to the 
defeat of the aggressors now at large in the world and 
to the establishment of that world order to which Chris- 
tians and men of good will in all lands aspire and for 
which the military victory of the United Nations has 
now become indispensable. 


Among those signing the statement were Dr. Henry 
St. George Tucker, presiding bishop of the Episcopal 
Church; Dr. Frank Aydelotte, director of the Insti- 
tute for Advanced Study at Princeton University; 
Methodist Bishop James C. Baker of Los Angeles; 
Dr. Albert W. Beaven, president of Colgate-Rochester 
Divinity School; Eugene E. Barnett, general secretary 
of the Y. M. C. A.; Dr. Henry Sloane Coffin, president 
of Union Theological Seminary; Dr. J. Harry Cotton, 
president of Presbyterian Theological Seminary; Dr. 
Harold W. Dodds, president of Princeton University; 
Dr. William E. Gilroy, editor of Advance; Dr. L. O. 
Hartman, editor of Zions Herald; Dr. Russell H. Staf- 
ford, Old South Church. 

Rev. Stephen H. Fritchman, executive director of 
the Unitarian Youth Commission; Miss Meta Glass, ~ 
president of Sweetbriar College; Bishop J. A. Gregg 
of the African Methodist Episcopal Church; Miss 
Emma P. Hirth, general secretary of the Y. W. C. A.; 
Dr. Stuart Nye Hutchison, moderator of the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church of the U. S. A.; 
Dr. Charles E. Maddry, executive secretary of the 
Southern Baptist Foreign Mission Board; Dr. John R. 
Mott, president of the World’s Alliance of Y. M. C. A.’s; 
Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam of the Council-of Bishops 
of the Methodist Church; Dr. Daniel A. Poling, presi- 
dent of the World’s Christian Endeavor. 

Dr. Thomas C. Pollack, moderator of the General 
Assembly of the United Presbyterian Church; Dr. 
Joseph C. Robbins, president of the Northern Baptist 
Convention; Dr. Roy G. Ross, secretary of the Inter- 
national Council of Religious Education; and Dr. 
Luther A. Weigle, president of the Federal Council of 
Churches. 

John W. Bradbury, editor of the Watchman-Exam- 
mer, Baptist; Dr. Guy Emery Shipler, editor of the 
Churchman; Clifford P. Morehouse, editor of the Liv- 
ing Church; Bishop Francis J. McConnell of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church; Dr. Everett C. Herrick, presi- 
dent of Andover-Newton Theological School; Dr. 
Douglas Horton, executive head of the Congregational 
churches; President Daniel L. Marsh of Boston Uni- 
versity; Bishop Henry Knox Sherrill and William Scar- 
lett of the Episcopal Church. 


In the forum of conscience, duty to a moral power 
higher than the state has always been maintained. 
. . . The essence of religion is belief in a relation to 
God involving duties superior to those arising from 
any human relation. CuarLtes Evans Hucues 
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What Are We Fighting For?-IV 


Brainard F. Gibbons 


OW we skate out on the thin ice of patience and 

prejudice to test the validity of Capitalism as a 
justifiable peace objective, or as a justification for war. 
Without resorting to economic technicalities, let us 
clarify what Capitalism means to the average Ameri- 
can. We will have to start with an understanding of 
the theory of Capital. Generally speaking, Capital is 
regarded as accumulated wealth in a form that may 
be employed or invested to produce income. Under 
Capitalism the individual is the legitimate owner of 
this income-producing wealth. In essence Capitalism 
is as simple as that—a system which recognizes you 
and me as potential owners of varying shares of the 
world’s means of production and entitled to our pro- 
portionate share therefrom. 

While everyone in America lives under this capi- 
talistic system, it does not follow that all of us are 
capitalists. We may own our homes and live quite 
comfortably on the income produced by current per- 
sonal effort. But mere ownership of a home and in- 
come from work do not make us capitalists. Until we 
have a surplus over and above our living requirements, 
however luxurious, and place that surplus where it will 
give us return, independent of our labor, we will not 
be capitalists. The moment we put five dollars in a 
bank and collect two per cent interest, we are capital- 
ists just the same as the person with a million dollars 
invested in A. T. & T. stock yielding nine per cent—or 
whatever it yields today. Capitalism allows the indi- 
vidual to accumulate wealth and collect a profit from 
the rest of society for its use; we continue to receive 
income on something done or acquired in the past. 

As pure theory, it is difficult to find anything radi- 
cally wrong with Capitalism. We work, we acquire 
surplus, we let somebody else use the surplus for their 
benefit, paying us for the privilege. What is wrong 
with that? Sounds perfect and forces us to turn from 
Capitalism as a theory to a consideration of it in prac- 
tice. In doing so it must be kept in mind that Capi- 
talism in America has been colored by the two other 
factors in our Trinitarian Way of Life, Democracy and 
Christianity—with Christianity playing much _ the 
lesser role, unfortunately. Very broadly, the separate 
spheres of influence of this American Trinity could be 
expressed thusly. Capitalism provides the system un- 
der which we make a living. Democracy gives us the 
freedom to live our own lives. Christianity furnishes 
the standards by which we try to live. , 

Well, how about Capitalism in practice! Has it 
evils? Let’s see. In a young country dedicated to the 
greatest possible amount of individual freedom, it is, 
or was, inevitable that the doctrine of laissez faire 
would prevail in the operation of the capitalistic sys- 
tem. That is, there would be a minimum of govern- 
mental interference in business affairs, a minimum of 


restrictions on personal ambitions and activities in 
commercial fields, and a maximum of free enterprise. 
And that’s exactly what we’ve had in America: LAIS- 
SEZ FAIRE and FREE ENTERPRISE written in 
the largest capital letters available. 

Here is what this means! Just as the clouds open 
up and let the rains fall upon the earth, and the waters 
gathering together rush pell-mell over the ground in 
tiny rivulets and mighty streams, surging irresistibly 
to find their own level in some land-locked body or 
vast ocean, uncontrolled in their turbulent determina- 
tion to reach their objective save by the natural con- 
tour of the land—just so has the doctrine of laissez 
faire allowed Capitalism to function in this country. 
From the nations of the world has come a flood of 
people inundating this fair land, dashing madly over 
it, hither and yon, feverishly striving to attain their 
own goals—the power, security and comfort of capital 
wealth—and unrestricted practically in their self-cen- 
tered endeavors save by natural resources and com- 
petition. 

What have been the results? Probably never 
before has the world witnessed (and it is to be hoped 
never again will it witness) such an undignified and 
unholy free-for-all fight as has been carried on by seem- 
ingly and, otherwise, ofttimes respectable citizens of 
our country. Every quality of the cave-man rose to 
the surface. All the methods of ruthless pirates came 
to the fore and were employed more effectively than 
ever by the cunning of modern man in his relentless 
struggle for economic triumph. The kind and loving 
spouse and parent; the steadfast friend, jolly compan- 
ion and all-around good sport; the generous supporter 
of civic and charitable movements; the ardent church 
member of strict conscience in private life—this typi- 
cal American was an entirely different sort of person 
once he stepped out of these circles and into the arena 
of commercial life. There he became steely-eyed, 
greedy and hard; a moral opportunist whose standards 
were gauged by whatever was necessary to produce 
again. He was transformed into a potential “robber 
baron,” an aspirant to be one of the “Sixty Families,” 
as he strove to grab his share and his neighbor’s as well 
at the “Great American Barbecue,” as Vernon Louis 
Parrington called it. 

Oh yes, as we gaze up and down Main Street over 
the nation, seeing hard-working, innocent-looking shop- 
keepers growing pallid and round-shouldered in making 
a modest living, and similar types in all limes every- 
where, we are inclined to dismiss these pictures of 
American business as overdrawn caricatures and not 
generally true. But every person who has studied the 
policies and procedures of American business, or has 
had even a small part in forming them or carrying 
them out, knows how fatally all of us are infected by 
the profit-motive germ of Capitalism. We all have the 
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disease, though the symptoms may be more acute in 
some than in others. The pictures are only too true. 
Our whole aim has been to make a profit with which 
to create a surplus, to acquire capital with which to 
make more profit with which to create more surplus 
with which to acquire more capital—and so on in- 
definitely. So great have been the prizes awarded to 
those able to do this most successfully, so little censure 
has attached to how they do it, that the law of the 
jungle prevails in the business world and survival of 
the fittest usually means the most unscrupulous. We 
lie, we cheat, we trick and we entreat for the almighty 
profit. We undersell, give short-weight and_short- 
change. We pay political bribes and hire lobbyists for 
favorable legislation, and notorious land-grabs. We 
build great holding corporations for monopolistic con- 
trol and juggle prices to our advantage and dodge 
individual liability behind a barrier of full-paid, non- 
assessable stock certificates. We cheapen goods and 
misrepresent, pay secret commissions and take secret 
rebates. We desecrate the countryside with mon- 
strous billboards, fill pages of public print parading 


The Planning Council 
How It Operates 


Robert Cummins 


HE uninformed nonchurchman tends to regard the 

church in his community as a building in which a 
number of people gather for a “service” on Sunday 
mornings, listen to their minister preach, “take up a 
collection,” and then depart for their homes, returning 
seven days later to go through the same routine. Some 
churches have “a mid-week service” or “prayer meet- 
ing,’ and of course the children have their “Sunday 
School.” But that’s about all there is to it. My 
brother (an attorney), who gets about considerably 
and is reasonably intelligent, once asked in all sincer- 
ity what I (a parish minister) did between Sundays. 
To many people the church is just that simple. 

A live parish church hums with activity on week- 
days as well as on Sundays. It has its beautiful and 
significant services of worship, its school where the 
children of the church “learn by doing”; but it has so 
much more. There are youth groups, an organization 
of young married couples, the men and the women. 
There are weddings and christenings and funerals. 
Classes meet; forums are held; plays are given. The 
sick, distressed and discouraged are ministered to. 
There are entertainments and meals and community 
gatherings. Then, too, the church is a center for the 
Camp Fire Girls and Boy Scouts and the Red Cross 
and First Aid. Examine more closely. A group of 
boys is studying services rendered by public servants. 
They begin with the garbage collector and end with 
the city manager. A class of young people, under the 
leadership of a competent physician, is enthusiasti- 
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sex and intimate physical characteristics in order to 
stimulate buying appetites. While over the air come 
those soothing-syrup voices endlessly drooling their 
childish appeal to use and use and use, to buy and buy 
and buy. Why? For profit. If we can force a com- 
petitor out of business, more profit. If we could push 
all others to the wall, better yet—all the more profit 
for us. 

Is it any wonder that the American businessman 
has become hardly more than a beast of prey in a 
double-breasted suit, struggling in the toils of a system 
that puts a premium on greed and strength and 
cunning? 

Through ruthless exploitation and waste, Capital- 
ism may be entitled to some credit for building up 
this country in a short time. But the credit is more 
than canceled out by the way in which it has torn down 
human morality at the same time. Whatever values 
Capitalism may possess in other respects, we cannot 
fight for those aspects of it that so strongly tempt — 
human beings to degrade themselves. And the other 
aspects of Capitalism remain to be considered. 


and 


cally investigating the responsibilities of marriage. 
Young married couples gather weekly to study correct 
budgeting for the home, floral arrangements, color de- 
sign. Members of the men’s club have been appointed 
by the court to serve as sponsors for a number of 
juvenile delinquents. An interested group is making 
a study of co-operatives. To know the “inside work- 
ings” of a real church is often as revealing to the person 
whose contact is made only at 11 o’clock on Sunday 
mornings as it is to the nonchurchman. 

A revelation more interesting still is that these sun- 
dry organizations and activities do not “just happen.” 
At least they do not in a well-ordered church with a 
correlated program. In some churches one may find 
much “machinery” and a great deal of “going about,” 
but almost no co-ordination and integration. Organi- 
zations and activities “spring up” and there is little 
unity of purpose. The senior guild is jealous of the 
junior guild because the junior guild gained more mem- 
bers or raised more money at the annual bazaar; or 
the Scouts are meeting on the night the men wished 
to hold their dinner. Bad examples are plentiful and 
we shall not dwell on them. The effective parish 
church calls into council representatives skilled in all 
its interest areas and plans for the total parish pro- 
gram. It sees to it that objectives are democratically 
determined upon and that adequate means are pro- 
vided for the realization of these objectives. There is 
little duplication or conflict. More needs are served 
more efficiently and effectively. The church becomes 
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a single unit. There is a plan. It is decided upon 
together. 

The Universalist Church of America is simply its 
parish church written large. National auxiliary organi- 
zations comprising the church-at-large are comparable 
to the several organizations comprising the parish 
church. No longer, it was found, could each go its 
separate and independent way without relation to the 
other. Problems of co-ordination were crying for solu- 
tion. Both General Sunday School Association and 
Young People’s Christian Union were working with 
young people, planning with and for them. Both the 
G.S. 8. A. and the Association of Universalist Women 
were working with adults, planning with and for 
them. All organizations were issuing printed materi- 
als. A specialized field worker when visiting a parish 
would discover that other areas of the church’s life 
needed attention. It became apparent that all would 
have to plan, and together. This realization brought 
into being the Council of Executives. Years of profit- 
able experimentation followed. 

Then came the General Convention of 1941. It was 
at this gathering of our people that the new Central 
Planning Council was voted into existence and writ- 
ten into the church’s constitution and bylaws. The 
organizing article provides for two members (one a 
trustee, the other a member of the staff) from the 
church-at-large, and two members from each of its 
auxiliary organizations. These members are appointed 
by the organizations themselves. The Council, too, 
may from time to time appoint additional members 
representative of special areas of the work, such ap- 
pointments to be approved by the denominational 
trustees. At present the Council is composed of the 
following personnel: Mrs. Ezra B. Wood (Board of 
Trustees) ; Rev. Dana E. Klotzle (Youth Fellowship) ; 
Rev. Max A. Kapp and Miss Susan M. Andrews (Gen- 
eral Sunday School Association) ; Mrs. Seth R. Brooks 
and Miss Ida M. Folsom (Women’s Association); Dr. 
Frederic W. Perkins and Dr. Emerson H. Lalone (Pub- 
lishing House); Rev. G. Douglas Frazier (Director of 
Youth Activities); Rev. Edna P. Bruner (Director of 
General Field Work) ; Dr. Weston A. Cate (Ministerial 
Association) ; and the General Superintendent (Chair- 
man). Miss Esther A. Richardson serves the Council 
as Clerk. Once members are chosen to sit on the 
Council they thereafter lose their separate identity as 
representatives of organizations and become part-and- 
parcel of the official planning body for the Universalist 
Church. 

Detailed work of the Council is accomplished 
through the functioning of its many committees: Lead- 
ership Training (with its subcommittees on Institutes, 
the Church Program Manual, the Denominational 
~ Credit System); Adult Education; Visual Education; 
Rules of Procedure; Co-ordination and Integration; 
Executive. The Council is new; admittedly, too new 
to have made any great difference denominationally. 
But it is capable of making great progress. From it 
has already issued one of the most comprehensive 
Program Manuals thus far created for use by Univer- 
salist churches. The Council insisted that this manual 
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have wide circulation. It was successful in distributing 
to each parish minister (without charge) study materi- 
als on “A Just and Durable Peace.’ Institute 
programs and appropriations have been analyzed 
and approved. The work of Social Service Com- 
mittees and Commissions of the several auxiliary 
organizations is in process of co-ordination. An at- 
tempt is being made to develop a mutually satisfactory 
and a more effective relationship with united and fed- 
erated churches. Speakers on leadership education 
have been delegated to meetings of ministers. Special 
articles (with assistance from the editors) have been 
prepared for publication in Tur Leaner. Field service 
to the churches and state conventions is being planned 
and extended. 

Three primary objectives have been determined 
upon for the present church year: (1) a planning 
council for every church, state convention and denomi- 
national auxiliary; (2) work to make clear the signifi- 
cance of church membership (a manual is being pre- 
pared for distribution); and (3) effective publicizing 
of the church’s program. 

The first year of the Council’s operations has been 
a year of gradual development, the setting of prece- 
dents, building on the experience of the former Council 
of Executives but carrying out on a larger scale the 
ideal of an integrated church as newer forms of service 
by the co-operating bodies have come into the picture. 
The outstanding result of this initial year (more sig- 
nificant than any single action) is the increased sense 
of functional unity among the various branches of our 
common church. 


Brazil — America’s 4 
Good Neighbor 
S. E. Gerard Priestley 


HE success of the Rio de Janeiro Conference of 

American Republics was largely due to the patience 
and wisdom of Dr. Oswaldo Aranha, foreign minister 
of the United States of Brazil. Through his untiring 
efforts, coupled with those of President Dr. Getulio 
Vargas, the ties of friendship and co-operation between 
Brazil and this country were drawn closer together 
than at any other period in the history of the two 
republics. It can be said, without hesitation, that the 
relations between the United States and the Republic 
of Brazil are more friendly today than even during the 
last war. “The more other nations of the world pull 
apart, the closer become the relations between the 
United States and Brazil,” recently remarked Dr. 
Aranha. Now Brazil again has drawn the sword in a 
cause that is our cause. ; 

Dr. Oswaldo Aranha is only forty-seven years old 
and has won already for himself the recognition of 
being one of the outstanding statesmen in the New 
World. When he served as Brazilian ambassador to 
the United States from 1934-35, he was one of the 
most popular members of the diplomatic corps, and 
did much to cement the cordial relations between 
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Brazil and this country. A man of medium height, 
square shoulders and the face of a cultured gentleman, 
Dr. Aranha is today the symbol of the hopes of the 
vast majority of the people, not only in Brazil, but 
throughout Latin America. It is indeed fortunate for 
the United States that there sits in the Itamarati 
Palace a statesman who believes so sincerely in the 
practical application of the ideal of Pan-American 
friendship and co-operation. Hitler is in control of 
Europe and North Africa, and Japan is attempting to 
knock a heroic China out of the war and open the door 
to the riches and manpower of India. In the American 
scheme of things to come, the United States of Brazil 
will have an important part to play. 

In area, Brazil is larger than the continental 
United States, covering forty-seven per cent of the 
entire South American continent. Rudyard Kipling 
was so impressed with the size and almost endless 
variety of products and resources found throughout 
the republic, that he wrote, “The United States of 
Brazil is a world in itself.’ The writer was walking 
along the sunny Praca do Patriarcha in Sao Paulo, 
when an American friend, who had lived in the country 
for over twenty-five years, remarked, “Brazil is un- 
doubtedly the land of the future.” 

The United States of Brazil has a population of 
over forty-four million, more than one half the total 
population of South America. Socially, the republic 
is in the throes of an experiment more daring than any 
ever ventured by the Soviets. There is no race or 
color bar in Brazil, and Latin, Indian and Negro are 
freely blending their blood and slowly evolving a new 
man—a Brazilian! On the other hand, some sixty per 
cent of the population are illiterate and the poverty 
of the masses is appalling. But “there is a stirring in 
the tops of the mulberry trees” and the government is 
building schools, hospitals, social welfare centers and 
model settlements as fast as a limited treasury will 
permit. 

Politically, Brazil is a dictatorship—some would 
add an enlightened dictatorship. Brazil has for the 
first time become “National.” Sometimes this new 
spirit of nationalism is carried to extremes. It is well 
to remember that, politically and economically, Brazil 
has passed from a Colony to a Kingdom, from a King- 
dom to an Empire, from an Empire to a Republic, and 
in 1937 from a Republic to a “New State.” 

Strategically, Brazil is closer to the Hitler menace 
than the United States, for Dakar is only 1,800 miles 
from Natal, on the extreme eastern tip of the Brazilian 
coastal “bulge.” With a million Germans living in 
the South, two million Italians and some two hundred 
thousand Japanese scattered throughout the republic, 
President Vargas has had to act quickly and often 
ruthlessly. For many months, Washington has real- 
ized the strategical importance of Brazil as a possible 
base for enemy operations, and has endeavored to 
strengthen militarily the hand of President Vargas. 
A year ago, on September 7, Brazil’s Independence 
Day, I watched a military parade down the Avenida 
Rio Branco and saw a fleet of army trucks pass by 
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with the letters “United States Army Ordnance Corps” 
stenciled on their sides. 

Economically, the United States is Brazil’s best 
customer, importing sixty-six per cent of the republic’s 
export of coffee. Before the war, twenty-five per cent 
of Brazil’s imports came from Germany. Today the 
policy of this country is not only to buy South Ameri- 
can raw materials and products, but also to advance 
credit to build up South American industry. Recently 
Brazil received a $20,000,000 loan to build a giant steel 
plant. The republic possesses the world’s largest iron 
ore deposits. 


Spiritually, Brazil is at the crossroads. Politically 
and economically she is passing into the “New State.” 
Spiritually her people realize that Brazil cannot remain 
static when all is flow and tide about her. Millions 
of people—young people—in Brazil are spiritually con- 
fused, depressed and dissatisfied. While in Sao Paulo, 
the writer had the privilege of spending an evening 
with Dr. Miguel Rizzo, one of Brazil’s outstanding 
Protestant pastors. He spoke of his work in the small 
towns and villages hidden in the mountains of the 
hinterland. His meetings are held in private homes, 
cinema halls, recreational centers and in the cool shade 
of some ancient Plaza whose canopy is the blue Bra- 
zilian sky. These gatherings are crowded with men 
and women of all classes and color seeking a new light 
in a world in which the old lamps had flickered out. 
Such is the challenge facing the Protestant church in 
the greatest republic in South America. A Protestant 
victory in Brazil would have far-reaching repercus- 
sions throughout the Latin world. 


If the democracies are to win this war, the contin- 
ued friendship and co-operation between the United 
States of America and the United States of Brazil is 
of tremendous importance. Dr. Oswaldo Aranha re- 
cently summed up the situation when he remarked: 
“We peoples of the Americas have many difficult prob- 
lems to solve. But, remember, we can do it if we all 
work together in the spirit of Pan-American construc- 
tion and friendship.” 


AN OLD PROPHECY 


From a tombstone in Essex, England, five hundred 
years old, is taken the following remarkable pre- 
diction: 


When pictures look alive with movements free, 
When ships like fishes swim below the sea, 
When men outstripping birds can scan the sky, 
Then half the world sore drenched in blood shall lie. 


I believe that in religion we can find the unifying 
influence we so greatly need, but it must be religion 
of a liberal type. That is, it must be a rational, ethical 
religion purged of superstitious fear, of all obscurantism 
and reliance on authority and dedicated to the moral 
ideal which men share because they are men, not 
because they are Christians, Jews, Aryans or Semites. 


J.S. Brxter 
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Present-Day Protestantism’s 
Neglect of Lay Leadership 


Harrison S. Elliott 


HE question of lay leadership has become crucial 

because of the expansion of the program of the 
church. The week’s calendar, even in the smaller 
churches, shows a range and variety of program, both 
on Sunday and during the week, comparable with 
that of the school, the Christian associations, and the 
social agencies. In these other agencies and in the 
larger churches, the number of professionally trained 
employed workers has been increased with the expan- 
sion of their programs. Even in the rural districts, 
schools are being centralized in order to provide for 
more competent and varied leadership than is possi- 
ble in the isolated one-room school. But the churches 
have expanded their programs without, in most cases, 
increasing the number of the employed staff. The 
great majority of churches have only one profession- 
ally trained employed leader, viz., the minister. They 
are trying to carry on a wide range of program, de- 
manding a great variety of abilities, with volunteer 
lay leadership. In these circumstances, the question 
of the competency of these lay leaders is of prime 
importance. 

There is no question about the advantages of using 
lay leadership in the church. Even when a more ade- 
quate professionally trained staff is secured by a com- 
bination of churches, as in the larger parish, or is avail- 
able because of the financial resources of the stronger 
churches, lay leadership is essential, if the church is 
to remain true to its essential genius. The church is 
a fellowship of Christians. In such a fellowship, for 
the members to carry the responsibilities of leadership 
tends to prevent the church from becoming an insti- 
tution which furnishes various activities for the bene- 
fit of its members and helps to ensure that it shall be 
rather the co-operative endeavor of minister and peo- 
ple. But the responsibilities which these lay leaders 
carry demand competency, if the work of the church 
is to be successful. (Just because it is a church-school 
class rather than one in a public school does not mean 
that the church-school teacher can make a success on 
good intentions and genuine devotion alone, whereas a 
teacher in the public school must be trained. Church 
schools often are in disrepute because of the poor 
quality of the teaching. Just because the recrea- 
tional, social, and other weekday activities are carried 
on in connection with a church, does not guarantee 
their effectiveness with unskilled leadership.) Often 
the advantages of lay leadership are offset and the 
very purposes of the church are defeated because of 
inefficiency in lay leadership. Indeed it seems pre- 
sumptuous for a church to pray for God’s blessing 
upon its effort when it has not done its part in the 
development of a competent leadership. 

It would seem fair to say that very few churches 
have given serious attention to the problem of devel- 


oping an adequate lay leadership. The ordinary pro- 
cedure is to seek to enlist the individuals in the church 
who are already competent because of previous train- 
ing and experience. Often these individuals are badly 
overworked because they are carrying a dispropor- 
tionate share of responsibility. In the average church, 
there is not a sufficient number of these competent 
leaders to carry the volunteer leadership responsibili- 
ties, and untrained workers have to be used. But lit- 
tle or no provision is made for them to develop compe- 
tency. Therefore, because of this lack of attention 
to the problem, some individuals are carrying too 
heavy loads, many are robbed of the opportunities of 
leadership, and the work of the church suffers from 
incompetent lay leadership. 

The seriousness of the problem of lay leadership 
is immediately evident when any church lists the 
posts of responsibility which have to be filled and the 
kinds of ability involved. The average church must 
find officers and teachers for the church school; officers, 
program leaders, and committee chairmen for various 
societies, such as the Young People’s, Missionary and 
Ladies’ Aid, and Men’s Clubs; and leaders for clubs, 
Scouts, and other weekday groups. Chairmen of boards 
and of various church committees and persons to take 
responsibility for an every-member canvass and for 
enlisting others for the church are also needed. There 
is the ever-present problem of the choir and the lead- 
ership of singing. There are special events, such as 
the church night with its various classes, celebrations 
of Christmas and Easter, religious plays and pageants, 
church suppers, and social events. Even where the 
church has a more unified organization and has fewer 
separate societies, the various responsibilities still have 
to be carried. 

The range of abilities demanded is still more sober- 
ing. They include: administrative and executive abil- 
ity; leadership of worship; teaching the Bible; leader- 
ship of discussion; making a talk; counseling with 
individuals; directing a social event; leadership of 
games; conducting a hike with appreciation of the 
out-of-doors; planning and coaching plays and pag- 
eants; leading and training others in singing; coach- 
ing and directing handicraft; chairmanship of business 
meetings; planning and carrying through a church 
supper; enlisting others in membership or financial 
support of the church. 

Some of these posts of responsibility require a com- 
bination of abilities, as church-school teaching, where 
ability in teaching, discussion leadership, and conduct 
of worship, as well as competency in handicraft, drama- 
tization, and social events, are all important for the 
all-round program of a church-school class. It has 
often been assumed that the administrator—the super- 
intendent of the church school, the president of the 
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young people’s society, and the president of the mis- 
sionary society—needs only executive ability. But he 
or she must be competent in educational programs 
and procedures if the administration is really to be 
effective. Success in personal efforts to enlist others 
in the membership or support of the church requires 
not only skill in approaching and talking with others, 
but also genuine understanding of the Christian faith 
and of the work and purpose of the church. Nor will 
it be possible to make a real success in most of these 
posts without some real knowledge, of people and some 
genuine understanding of the processes through which 
growth in Christian character and experience come 
about. Therefore, an applied educational psychology 
is important. And so the analysis could be continued. 
The responsibilities of the lay leader in any important 
post in the church demand a kind of preparation, both 
in the knowledge involved and in the educational proc- 
esses required, comparable with that of professionally 
trained workers who carry similar responsibilities. 
This is the source of the difficulty in developing an 
adequately trained lay leadership. The professional 
training of the minister, the teacher, the association 
secretary, and the social worker requires from one to 
three years. We cannot ask the lay leaders of a church 
to take one to three years away from business or 
profession in order to prepare for their posts of lead- 
ership. Are we then at an impasse and shall we have 
to admit that the church must either reduce its pro- 
gram to the level of competent leaders available or 
limp along with an untrained leadership? The answer 
to this question depends upon whether or not a prac- 
ticable and effective plan of training lay leaders can 
be developed. 

The problem is one of in-service training. Such 
training demands that leaders begin with less difficult 
tasks, in which they have the co-operation of more 
skilled leaders, and that they have the opportunity to 
develop competency as they work. Any church which 
will give serious attention to such a plan of leadership 
education can over a period of several years go a long 
way toward solving the problem of lay leadership. 

Such a plan involves large use of apprenticeship 
methods, in which competent leaders have understudies 
working with them to develop competency, and also 
coaching methods, in which experienced leaders help 
inexperienced ones prepare for their immediate re- 
sponsibilities of leadership, sit in on their actual lead- 
ership, and then confer with them in evaluation of 
that leadership and in planning for improvements. 
These direct aids can be supplemented by directed 
observations of good practice, conferences of leaders, 
reading of selected material, and attendance at denom- 
inational or community leadership schools. 

This plan requires that more of the time and 
energy of those in any church, who are already com- 
petent, shall be used for training others and less in 
their own direct leadership. There is very poor edu- 
cational strategy at this point in the average church. 
In most churches, or at least in most communities, 
there are a few people already competent in the vari- 
ous abilities needed in lay leadership. Some of them 
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have been professionally trained for work in other 
agencies, such as the public school, and bring to the 
church the competency they have already attained. 
There are often in the church or the community women 
who before their marriage were in professional work 
comparable to that of the church. Frequently, there 
are individuals with special competency in music, art, 
drama, nature study, and the like. The church usually 
enlists such persons in direct leadership of classes or 
groups or other activities, when they ought to be 
utilized more largely for training others. The minister 
himself also should give much more of his time in 
helping to develop an adequate lay leadership. He 
has competency in several areas out of his training 
and experience, but he uses his abilities, for the most 
part, in his own direct leadership and gives little or no 
attention to development of lay leaders. If he really 
wants the church to have competent leadership in the 
various aspects of its work, he must give much more 
of his time to training leaders than at present. There 
is enough potential material in the average church for 
reasonably competent and adequate lay leadership. 
What is necessary is that the few who are already 
competent shall give more of their time and energy 
than at present in multiplying their own leadership 
through the training of others. 

Question will be raised by many as to whether the 
average church can enlist potential lay leaders who 
are willing to prepare themselves for their tasks. The 
answer depends upon the seriousness with which the 
church attacks the problem of lay leadership. At 
present people are urged to take these posts as an 
accommodation to the minister or the church, or, in 
the case of elected officers, the appeal is at times to 
the desire for recognition on the part of. members of 
the congregation. There is seldom a frank facing of 
the total task of the church and the place of lay lead- 
ers in it as a school board and superintendent have to 
face the manning of a school or as the church board has 
to look at the budget. At present, upon the whole, 
no standards of qualification are set which must be 
met before an individual can be appointed a church- 
school teacher or elected an officer of a society. Fur- 
ther, there is no attention to the problem of lay lead- 
ership comparable to that given to securing the best 
minister. The entire task of lay leadership must be 
dignified in the church and given a recognition compa- 
rable to that of the minister so that it is a recognition 
of ability developed through training. Lay leaders 
are carrying responsibilities for which in many other 
agencies provision is made in the budget. In the 
budget of the church, therefore, the various posts which 
have to be filled should be included. Those paid for 
should be listed in financial terms of cost and those 
covered by volunteer help included, so that the entire 
work of the church is represented and lay leaders rec- 
ognize they are contributing with their time as well 
as with their money. The calendar ought to carry 
the lay staff of the church as well as those who receive 
salaries. A certain church, which had standards of 
qualification for those who could be church-school 
teachers and which offered opportunities for prepara- 
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tion for leadership, had a waiting list because it won 
the reputation of having a better standard even than 
the public school and because of the opportunities for 
leadership and training which it offered. It is an open 
question whether it would not be better to leave 
posts unfilled than to have in them incompetent and 
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untrained persons. If a church ts willing to take the 
position that it will carry on only such work as it has 
trained and competent people to lead, the attitude 
toward the work of the church would change, and I 
believe that it would find individuals willing to accept 
its higher standards. 


A Service of Installation 


(For Church Leaders) 


Emerson S. Schwenk 


TTNHE following service, prepared at the request of 

the Leadership Education Committee, is recom- 
mended for use in Universalist churches on Religious 
Education Sunday, October 4, 1942. 


Organ Prelude 


Invocation: 

O Heavenly Father, in whom we live and move 
and have our being, we humbly pray thee so to guide 
and govern us by thy holy spirit, that in all the cares 
and occupations of our daily life we may never forget 
thee, but remember that we are ever walking in thy 
sight; for thine own name’s sake. Amen. 

(An Ancient CoLLEct) 
Meditation: (All joining) 


O God, our Leader and our Master and ‘our 
Friend, forgive our imperfections and our little mo- 
tives. Take us and make us one with thy great pur- 
pose. Use us and do not reject us; make us all servants 
of thy kingdom; weave our lives into thy struggle to 
conquer and bring peace and union to the world. We 
are small and feeble creatures, feeble in speech and 
feebler still in action; nevertheless let thy light shine 
upon us and there is not one of us who cannot be lit 
by thy fire, and who cannot lose himself in thy salva- 
tion. Take us into thy purpose, O God. Let thy 
kingdom come into our hearts and into this world. 
Amen. (H. G. WELts) 


Hymn: The Voice of God Is Calling. 

Readings: Parable of the Talents (Marr. 25:14-30) 
Parable of the Worldly Wise Steward 
(Luxe 16:1-15) 

Prayer and Prayer Response. 

Offertory Anthem. . 

Announcements. 

Hymn: Take My Life and Let It Be. 

Sermon: Stewards of God. 

The minister addresses the congregation: 


Dearly beloved, in addition to our regular wor- 
ship together, we have met this day especially to 
acknowledge the heritage of this church and its faith 
from those men and women of the past whose steward- 


ship made this institution possible. They labored in. 


love and in devotion to the Christian faith through 


their teaching, by the example of their lives and by 
the fact that they founded and perpetuated this house 
of worship. 

But more than that, we are here to remind 
ourselves that acceptance of this heritage of the past 
involves an equal obligation to the future. We are 
stewards, stewards of God, custodians of this church 
and its faith with all that this implies. The labor of 
countless men and women who built and perpetuated 
this institution has been inherited by us. and com- 
mitted into our keeping . . . even as the talents of old 
were committed into the hands of the servants ... 
hence, it is not enough only to receive, we must also 
add to what we have received in order to justify our 
stewardship. 

With this in mind, you as a congregation, have 
chosen certain ones from among you to act in the 
capacity of stewards so that this church and all its 
affairs may be passed on to the coming generation, 
improved, made richer in spirit because of the gifts 
of the chosen ones. To the deacons, elders and trus- 
tees is assigned the stewardship of the faith and the 
care and concern for business affairs, to the Women’s 
Associations the promotion of Christian ideals at home 
and abroad, to the Committee of Religious Education 
(or church-school staff) the stewardship of learning: 
these are the many members of one church body each 
of whom is entrusted with a special task. 

I now call upon a representative of each of the 
groups to stand before the altar of this church .. . 

(The senior deacon, moderator or chairman of 
trustees, presidents of women’s organizations, chair- 
man of religious education committee or church-school 
superintendent, president of Universalist Youth Fel- 
lowship, and other leaders of groups now come for- 
ward.) 

The minister addresses them: 


You are the leaders representing the various 
groups devoted to the special interests of our church 
and while each of you has his assigned tasks to per- 
form, you all have one thing in common . . . TO 
MAKE THE SPIRIT OF CHRIST VISIBLE IN 
THIS CHURCH ... to make it visible in all you 
do and in all you say... 

You will seek to reveal his gentleness in your 
speech, you will try to show forth his loving-kindness 
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in your attitude, you will declare in your deeds your 
willingness to serve all who have chosen you as a 
leader. In every way possible you will manifest his 
mercy, his forgiveness, his patience, but above all 
things you will manifest his joy in living. For the 
spirit of Christ is not a grave and solemn thing, but a 
thing of joy, joy deeply human in which we glimpse 
not merely the joy of heaven but heaven itself. 

Will you then, as stewards, join with me, a 
steward also, as we seek to translate this spirit into 
the language of character and action, doing so in the 
sure knowledge that if we do our best, strength will 
be added to us to fulfill this our common prayer? 
Representatives of the groups: 

We will. 


Workers’ Conferences 
Nellie E. Friend 


NE of the prerequisites of an effective church for 

today is the workers’ conference, since enlight- 
ened and stimulated minds, unanimity of purpose, in- 
telligent and foresighted planning, co-ordinated effort, 
and an occasional group evaluation of results are 
highly desirable on the part of those enlisted in its 
service. 

The traditional teachers’ and Sunday School Board 
meetings still have value; but probably there is no 
more reinspiring or redirecting or reassuring influence 
upon church or church-school workers than that made 
in the more highly specialized workers’ conference of 
today. 2 ately 

Contrast if you will that monthly meeting when 
only Sunday-School moneys were discussed; or, how 
many hooks should be put up in the primary depart- 
ment; whether pins or Bibles should be awarded the 
students; whether a supper for the workers could be 
afforded; when and where the annual picnic should 
be held, et cetera—with that monthly meeting held 
for the specific purpose of surveying the local church 
school and then discussing plans for its extension or its 
improvement; or for the specific purpose of consider- 
ing how certain denominational appeals, suggestions, 
or ideals may be more adequately met; or for the 
specific purpose of surveying the curriculum as a whole 
and then its separate contributing units. 

A teacher never feels isolated or unimportant in 
her teaching work, if she can, at the beginning of the 
season perhaps, be given a picture of the entire ongoing 
program of courses and activities and see where her 
particular course of study or activity fits into the 
picture. Then too, knowing what goes before, she can 
avoid repeating what the previous teacher has taught 
(a thing a child hates), and very purposefully build 
upon that previous information, preparing the student 
for still other studies or experiences to follow. 

Contrast the more general type of meeting with 
one definitely planned to extend the factual knowledge 
of the teacher; or to increase personal interest in the 
character development of her students; or to improve 
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(Minister signals the congregation to rise, the 
leaders face the congregation, as the minister leads it 
in the act of installation as follows:) 

We, the’ congregation ‘Of .....cccseccecsecresse: Church, 
do hereby install these members as our leaders and 
stewards. We pledge ourselves, so far as in us lieth, to 
walk with you in common fellowship, in the spirit of 
Christ, and in the ways of God, known, or to be known 
to us. 


(Congregation is seated and leaders retire to 
their seats.) 


Prayer of Consecration by the minister. 
Hymn: I Would Be True. 
Benediction. 


some teaching method; or to revitalize her spiritual 
nature and consecration purposes. 

Contrast the more general type of workers’ meet- 
ing with one where social issues such as the increase 
of crime and drinking and others equally important 
related to young people are shown to reflect upon 
teachers—especially upon church-school teachers— 
when the teacher sees very clearly some of the more 
destructive influences with which she has ‘to cope, if 
she is to make life cleaner, and finer, and nobler for 
those under her care. 

Contrast the earlier more general type of workers’ 
meeting with one where new light is thrown upon the 
lesson materials used to drive home truth as it has 
never been driven before. The geographical or his- 
torical background given to such lesson materials is 
invaluable to one having to present them—especially 
if she be too busy to seek these out for herself. Just 
one such evening many times inspires the teacher to 
herself study further. Her lesson materials take on 
new meaning for her, and it is, therefore, with renewed 
interest and deeper appreciation of their value that 
she presents them to her class or department. 

Contrast the traditional type of teachers’ meeting 
with one where each teacher or superintendent dis- 
cusses openly his particular class, departmental, or 
student problem; where delinquent students are 
checked and the reason for their delinquency discussed; 
where an entire evening is given over to the discussion 
of God—when each one of the group discloses what 
his concept of God is or how he individually feels 
about Jesus and his teachings. After all, shouldn’t 
those responsible for the teaching staff know just what 
their teachers are instilling in the plastic minds of the 
children, too young yet to think for themselves? 

Did it ever occur to the reader that two or three 
teachers in his church might be confusing the students 
by giving contradictory interpretations? Perhaps the 
teacher herself may be confused: hence the value of 
such a meeting. 

Contrast the traditional type of workers’ meeting 
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with one where, under guidance, religious pictures as 
interpreted by the several artists are studied—pictures 
related to the regular lesson materials; or, where at- 
tention is called to parallel passages in Matthew, Mark, 
and Luke of Jesus’ life, healings, and teachings, giving 
the teachers a background for what may seem to them 
contradictions or discrepancies in the biblical records. 


Any minister, director of religious education and/or 
superintendent can plan for and build up a winter’s 
series of workers’ conferences that will step up the 
efficiency of their workers to the point where an out- 
standing and lasting impression may be made upon 
each enrolled student and, through him, upon the 
whole community. These larger conferences may be 
interspersed with departmental workers’ conferences, 
if one wishes. 


Three types of workers’ conferences stand out in 
my memory as having been favorably received and 
reacted upon by the working staff of the Melrose Uni- 
versalist church: a fifteen- or twenty-minute inspira- 
tional talk given at the supper table which, in each 
case, motivated an open discussion—a discussion based 
upon ideas stimulated by, objections taken to, or 
questions aroused by, the speaker—an unplanned dis- 
cussion but a carefully directed one, once it had 
started. 

Another type developed into a very serious con- 
sideration of God! At one of these, a Social Measure- 
ment Score edited by L. L. Thurstone and prepared 
by E. J. Chave published by University of Chicago 
Press (1931) was used, entitled “Definitions of God” 
(Scale No. 22, Form E). 

On this sheet, a copy of which was given to each 
one present, were twenty-seven definitions of God. 
Each teacher was asked to check that definition or 
those definitions which most nearly satisfied him or 
her. The sheets were collected and quickly tabulated 
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and furnished the basis for the discussion. It was a 
wonderful evening and many things were cleared up 
in our thinking. 

At another time (I think another season) a similar 
sheet, edited, prepared, and published by the same 
persons, was used. Each teacher was asked to check one 
or more of the twenty statements which reflected her 
attitude toward the reality of God. The title of this 
was “Attitude Toward God: The Reality of God” 
(Scale No. 22, Form A). This again stimulated a 
very interesting and helpful discussion where time was 
forgotten because of interest. 

The third quite different type of workers’ meeting 
was entitled “Which Summer Institute Shall We 
Attend?” 7 

Here three representatives (one representing Ferry 
Beach, one Northfield, and the other, the Northern 
N. E. School at Durham, N. H.) gave in turn a brief 
discourse on the advantages of going to such an insti- 
tute together with stereopticon slides showing the 
physical lay-out and some former conference groups 
in action. The conference programs were distributed 
and questions answered. It was at a later group meet- 
ing that dates were considered in the light of vaca- 
tion periods; number of delegates who could attend 
and necessary moneys were discussed, et cetera. 

The reader, if interested, may secure a pamphlet, 
“The Workers’ Conference” (2 cents) issued by the 
International Council of Religious Education, 203 
North Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill—a brief presen- 
tation of the subject together with a list of nine help- 
ful leaflets and books of programs and program 
materials. 

In Educational Bulletin No. 502, 1941 Edition, the 
council lists a course of study (Course 512b), “Plan- 
ning and Conducting a Series of Workers’ Confer- 
ences.” Shaver’s “The Workers’ Conference Manual,” 
Abingdon 1938 ($1.00) is suggested as a guide. 


Ministers Can Use Religious 


Education Week 


Clinton Lee Scott 


HE twelfth annual Religious Education Week, 

promoted by the United Christian Education 
Advance, can be observed with profit by every parish 
minister. 

For our Universalist churches reopening the first 
of September, as many of them do after the long sum- 
mer recess, Religious Education Week, September 27 
to October 4, comes too late to be of initial service in 
rallying their forces. By the last Sunday in Septem- 
ber the education program presumably will be already 
in full operation. Delegates have returned from sum- 
mer institutes with new ideas that have registered in 
local church affairs, teachers have been secured and 
provided with the working tools of their craft, pupils 
who failed to appear on the opening day have been 


canvassed, and the workers’ conference dates have 
been incorporated into the yearly calendar. 

If, however, there are children who have not re- 
turned, if there is a shortage of teachers, and if there 
has been delay in getting into the full swing of the 
new season’s work, Religious Education Week may be 
the stimulus needed to quicken their efforts. 

Quite apart from any value there is in Religious 
Education Week as a rallying influence, there are uses 
to be made of it no matter at what time of the year it 
might come. What wiser use could be made of this 
week than to let the parents of the whole community 
know how well prepared we are to carry on the edu- 
cational work of the church? Parents can be invited 
to come to the church on September 27 or on October 
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4 to see the school in operation, meet the teachers, 
visit the classes, and offer suggestions for possible im- 
provements. A parents’ evening meeting, with or 
without a dinner, with a speaker setting forth the prin- 
ciples of a modern educational program, department 
heads telling of the aims for the year, with ample time 
for questions and discussion, might be a feature of 
great value. A prospectus of the year’s program dis- 
tributed at this meeting would help to perpetuate the 
interest aroused. 

A continuing problem in every parish is that of 
securing and maintaining the parents’ interest in the 
religious education of their children. This is so, among 
other reasons, because parents are not convinced that 
the program offered is worth while. Suppose the pro- 
gram is not very good. Suppose the minister has been 
so busy with other important affairs that he has 
failed to give to the religious education department of 
the church the attention it requires. Perhaps he has 
even shunted its vexing responsibilities to other shoul- 
ders with the assuasive thought that the job will be 
not less well done than if he did it himself. In view 
of approaching Religious Education Week, would it 
not be a good idea to start putting our religious educa- 
tion department in order so that there will be some- 
thing to work with when September 27 comes? There 
are new curriculum materials to be studied, some new 
good books on religious education to be read, and ways 
of administration others have found successful that 
are worth looking into. Why not prepare for Reli- 
gious Education Week by making it the deadline date 
when some desirable goal is to be reached, some new 
plan for a larger efficiency put into operation? 

Every minister who habitually lives with the edu- 
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cation of children and youth on his mind has some 
long-cherished scheme for improvement that he has 
wanted to propose. It may be nothing more revolu- 
tionary than an evening of each month set aside for 
conference with teachers, or the creation of a commit- 
tee on education. It may be a needed change in the 
worship service, or an experiment with the Junior 
Church idea. It may even be some community proj- 
ect for some group within the church which he has 
never quite got up courage enough to tackle. Reli- 
gious Education Week with the momentum of country- 
wide observance may be a force sufficient to make the 
cherished dream a reality. 

Even though we may have an excellent school, if 
we live in an average American community we are 
face to face with this disturbing fact: for every mem- 
ber of our school receiving a first-class education in 
religion there are other persons of corresponding age 
untouched by any organized religious institution. In 
any average community there are as: many persons of 
all ages who are unchurched as there are in the total 
enrollment of all the churches in the community. 
These persons are not essentially unlike the persons 
who are in the churches and the church schools. They 
have the same deep necessities of their personal lives, 
the same temptations, and the same capacities for 
learning as have those who are enrolled. 

ADVANCE is the aim. The broader task is exten- 
sive—that of outreach into the community. If we 
have not something worth offering the task is an in- 
tensive one,—that of equipping the church to serve. 
At any rate, in one direction or the other, or in both, 
Religious Education Week will be used by the alert 
minister. 


Climbing Mount Moosilauke 


Ellsworth C. Reamon 


HROUGH the kindness of Dr. and Mrs. John M. 

Ratcliff, the Reamon family was privileged to 
occupy the “Ichabod Crane Cottage” near West Camp- 
ton, N. H., during the first week in August. This 
mountain cabin, so wisely and simply appointed, af- 
forded some much-needed relaxation after a busy 
week at the Ferry Beach G. S. S. A. Institute. The 
quiet hills, keen air, brilliant sunshine and abundant 
foliage all combined to banish our weariness almost 
overnight. 

Early in the week our genial host, Professor 
Ratcliff, suggested a mountain climb. His suggestion 
met with instant favor. Word was sent to Rey. 
Wallace G. Fiske, who was on vacation about fifty 
miles away, and on Wednesday evening Fiske ap- 
peared with his son Robert. Plans were completed 
at a delightful picnic supper at the Ratcliff farm that 
evening. Moosilauke, highest peak in the westerly 
range of the White Mountains, was the favored 
mountain. 

There was no need to call the children a second 


time on Thursday morning. Breakfast was quickly 
dispatched, dishes were washed, the camp put in 
order, lunch prepared and packs made ready by nine 
o’clock. There were ten in our party: Dr. and Mrs. 
Ratcliff and daughter Roselyn, Rev. O. Herbert 
McKenney, Jr., son-in-law of the Ratcliffs, Dr. and 
Mrs. Reamon and daughters Carolyn and Judith, Mr. 
Fiske and Robert Fiske. The weather was perfect 
and an hour’s drive through the beautiful western 
range brought us to the village of Warren. 

Here we paused long enough to visit the Morse 
Museum. To our amazement, we discovered in this 
unexpected place a magnificent collection of trophies 
and curios from the far corners of the earth—all of 
them mounted or displayed to the best advantage. 
This is one of the most interesting spots in the White 
Mountains. It is not widely advertised and there is 
no admission charge. Back of the museum we found 
a pond teeming with rainbow trout leaping for the 
bread crumbs thrown by the children. My fingers 
trembled as I thought of that fly rod back home. With 
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considerable reluctance we climbed into our cars to 
resume our journey. 

A short run brought us to the base of Moosilauke 
where the cars were parked and locked. Large stones 
were placed under the wheels to prevent sliding 
down the grade. 

We had chosen the “Snapper Trail” with one 
thought for the children and two for the adults. And 
the first mile was a snap,—resembling an abandoned 
country road with wild raspberries beckoning on 
either side. Soon we had passed the Ravine House, 
mecca for skiing parties of the Dartmouth Outing 
Club. A quarter of a mile beyond we paused beside 
a racing mountain stream for lunch. Sandwiches, 
cookies, peaches and plums disappeared like magic— 
washed down with sparkling water from the near-by 
stream. It was from this point that our climb really 
began. Soon we resembled a band of gypsies. Sweat- 
ers, heavy shirts and jackets were stripped off and 
tied to our belts. McKenney quickly changed to 
shorts. But a cool breeze and frequent stops kept us 
comfortable. Bunch berries growing along the trail 
reminded some of us of the beautiful grove at Ferry 
Beach. 

Three hours of steady climbing brought us to the 
lower crest. Fiske and his son Robert were up first. 
But Dr. and Mrs. Ratcliff, bringing up the rear, were 
not far behind. Everyone told the same story: a sense 
of great fatigue in the first stages of the climb and 
when that had been conquered the rest was compara- 
tively easy. Near the crest our trail joined what is 
called the “Carriage Road” which comes up the west- 
ern slope. We were amazed to learn that supplies are 
brought up twice a week over this trail to the Tip Top 
House—a five-hundred-pound load drawn by horses. 
The numerous scratches on the jagged rocks bore mute 
testimony to the struggle which those horses wage 
against gravity. Some of us wondered why donkeys 
could not be used to better advantage. 

Now the Tip Top House was in full view a mile 
away. At this point we were at the timber line. Spruce 
and balsam grew in abundance here—the balsam 
heavy with new cones. But within half a mile these 
trees were reduced to a stubby growth scarcely a foot 
high. We were told that much of this growth was 
more than fifty years old. But before we reached 
this point, sweaters and jackets were very much in 
demand. A steady wind cut to the bone. We looked 
toward the house and anticipated its shelter. 

Moosilauke or “Moosehillock” is a mountain- 
climbers’ paradise. Lying to the west of the famous 
Franconia Notch and the magnificent Presidential 
Range, it. rises 4810 feet above sea level. The upper 
crest is above the timber line and is a mile long. Hence 
the view on every side is unimpeded. Clouds do not 
lie in pockets here and the mountain is rarely shrouded 
in mist. We were blessed with a clear day. To the 
south the mountains tumbled away to the sea. West- 
ward lay the beautiful Connecticut Valley and the 
Green Mountains of Vermont and beyond all that 
the friendly Adirondacks of our home state. To the 
north and east rose the stately Presidential Range. 
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And all about us lay wooded valleys dotted with mir- 
ror-like lakes. I shall never forget that panorama of 
peace and beauty. It was hard to believe that in a 
world like this men could ever resort to war. But 
Edna Dean Proctor, author of “The Mountain Maid 
and Other Poems,” has said it better in the following 
lines than I could say it: 


Moosilauke! mountain sagamore! thy brow 

The wide hill-splendor circles. Not a peer, 
Among New Hampshire’s lordly heights that fear 
Nor summer’s bolt nor winter’s blast, hast thou 
For grand horizons. 


Moosilauke covers an area of about thirty square 
miles and, because of its altitude, plant life above the 
tree line is rendered alpine or sub-alpine. It is doubt- 
ful if a scythe would cut the wire-like grass which 
covers the crest. Mixed with the grass is a tough, low- 
growing plant bearing red berries not unlike the 
familiar “bunch berry” although deeper in hue. Walk- 
ing upon this growth produces an effect like that pro- 
duced by a heavy, coarse rug. The great mass of the 
mountain is formed largely of crystalline shists, which, 
while not as strong as granite, withstand the elements 
better. The summit on which the Tip Top House is 
built is covered with loose stones with a few erratic 
boulders. 

There is considerable confusion concerning the 
origin of the name “Moosilauke.” Some of the natives 
still prefer “Moosehillock,” derived no doubt from the 
prevalence of moose in earlier days. The accepted 
name makes better sense. It is compounded from the 
Indian moos?, bald, and auke, place, with the letter L 
inserted for euphony. The correct pronunciation leaves 
the final e silent. 

Chase Whitcher of Warren is supposed to have 
been the first white man to climb the mountain. His 
ascent was made in pursuit of a moose in 1773. He 
found the summit “a cold place” and so did we. Once 
the scenery had been enjoyed, we hurried to the sturdy, 
rambling house on top. Two groups of campers were 
there ahead of us. Before supper two more groups 
came piling in—cold, tired and hungry. The capacity 
of the house for eating and sleeping is 65. Before 
sundown there were 82 guests on hand, crowding the 
so-called lobby and overflowing into the kitchen and 
mess hall. In spite of confusion and crowding, there 
was no disorder. A group of Jewish girls came from 
a camp more than a hundred miles away. Another 
group of nineteen girls had arrived without making 
reservations. But no one was turned away. 

Our men brought wood for the fireplace. Within 
five minutes of our arrival, our girls, Carolyn, Judy 
and Roselyn, were in the kitchen helping with supper 
preparations. They were followed by Mrs. Ratcliff 
and Mrs. Reamon. McKenney carried stacks of 
dishes to the mess hall. Other guests followed suit. 
Tip Top House is operated by the Dartmouth Outing 
Club. Ordinarily, five undergraduates are on duty 
there during the summer season. They manage the 
place and do all the work. When we arrived, only two 
students were on hand. Of the original five, one had 
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enlisted, another had left because of illness, and the 
whereabouts of the third was unknown. 

I have a high regard for college men, having met 
them in classroom, on the athletic field and elsewhere. 
But my hat goes off to these two lads. Never 
once did they lose their heads. They didn’t waste 
time in formalities. We found them in the kitchen 
working like beavers. They were calling our girls by 
their first names. As new groups arrived, they altered 
their supper plans without a word of complaint. 
One of them had been down the mountain and 
back while we were coming up—a good day’s work in 
itself. 

Promptly at 6:30 we were summoned to supper. 
Two groups had to wait for the second table because 
of the limited size of the mess hall. They washed 
and dried dishes as fast as we emptied them. We had 
expected a simple meal. Instead, we were greeted 
with a menu consisting of tomato soup, baked pota- 
toes, brown gravy, roast ham, hot corn bread and 
butter, fruited jello and hot chocolate! While we 
ate with relish, we marveled at the ability of these two 
college boys. To do what they did under the circum- 
stances was an achievement. 

When supper was finished and the last dish washed, 
we packed the lobby. Wood was piled on the fire. 
Presently we found ourselves singing the familiar 
camp songs under the modest leadership of one of 
our hosts. This was followed by the inevitable ghost 
story. Lights were turned out and, as the tale un- 
folded, sound effects came from one part of the big 
house or another. It was a remarkable example of 
teamwork,—almost too realistic for some of the 
smaller boys and girls. Here again our college men 
were the chief performers. The climax of the story was 
reached when the ghost of old Dr. Benton burst upon 
us. The shout that went up could have been heard 
a mile away. 

Then came the scramble for beds and blankets. On 
the previous night the temperature had dropped to 28 
degrees above zero. It wasn’t far from that at the 
moment. But again there was no disorder and there 
were no complaints. Our five women were quartered 
in one small room where the cots were pushed one 
against the other. Fiske and his son had a cot apiece 
in a small room and ended by sleeping on one cot to 
keep warm. Ratcliff and McKenney had beds in one 
of the dorms with a group of campers. It was my 
good fortune to share a room with an English clergy- 
man from the British East Indies who was making 
his second trip through the White Mountains. Over 
our door was the caption: “Garden of the Gods.” 
What a misnomer! The devil himself would have 
dodged the place. My English friend became fasci- 
nated with the lights in the valley. I can still see him 
standing by the window in his underwear, silhouetted 
by the dim light, while I shivered in bed. At that 
moment I was not interested in any form of beauty. 
Gladly would I have paid five dollars for a suit of 
winter pajamas. 

But we lived through the night and came up smil- 
ing in the morning only to learn that the water supply 
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was running low. Rationing had caught up with us 
on top of a mountain. We were given one cup of warm 
water apiece. But it is remarkable what you can do 
with one cup of water. LaGuardia is probably right 
in insisting that we waste too much water. 

We sat down to a delicious breakfast of flapjacks 
and syrup, prunes, hot oatmeal and coffee. Only the 
coffee was a disappointment. Presently the crowd 
began to thin out as one party after another started 
down the mountain. Our girls hated to leave the four 
kittens—inmates of the house. Those kittens with- 
stood a heap of petting in the course of a few hours. 
Mrs. Reamon mentioned Syracuse and a counselor 
from one of the camp groups pricked up his ears. We 
learned that he was a student at Syracuse University 
and lived just a block from our home. 

We paid our bill, huddled together in the cold 
morning breeze long enough for Fiske to take a picture 
for posterity, took one last look at the scenery and 
started down. All was peace and harmony until we 
reached “Hell’s Highway,’ a steep and dangerous 
trail running off the carriage road. Like the Prodigal 
Son of old, our children cast longing eyes down that 
trail and ultimately their will prevailed. But unlike 
the father in the parable, we decided to go along. 
Only Dr. and Mrs. Ratcliff elected to go the way they 
came. The Fundamentalist’s dream come true: eight 
Universalists on Hell’s Highway and going down fast. 
And we were glad of our choice. For here, on the 
sharp slope, one gained a new perspective. Along the 
way we picked berries, gathered unusual stones and 
fragrant balsam boughs from a tree that had fallen 
across the gorge of a stream. Our party came out 
without a blister or injury of any kind. The Ratcliffs 
were down first and had walked a mile or two beyond 
the automobile when we picked them up. Home, then, 
for a quick lunch, a brief rest and then a refreshing 
swim in Campton Pond. Here the travel stains were 
quickly washed away leaving only pleasant memories 
of a glorious trip. 

Looking back, it was agreed by one and all that 
the one thing needed at Tip Top House was the touch 
of a woman’s hand—warm, capable and cleansing. 


The Crowd 


Vivian T. Pomeroy 


AST week I saw a sight not given every day to 
the eyes of man. I was on the platform of the 
subway station at Ashmont when there was a scuffle. 
Ashmont, as some of you well know, is the terminal 
of the trains from Cambridge and Boston. Pushing 
her way through the crowd of people, who had just 
left the train from Boston, was a very large, very de- 
termined, lady. Her eyes were fixed on the train. 
There it stood, its doors still open, its seats empty. 
On the other side of the platform, with the crowd gath- 
ering round it, stood the trolley to Milton. 
“This way, Milton,” cried the trolley man. But 
the large determined lady disregarded him. 
“Over there for Milton,” said the trainman, put- 
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ting out a detaining hand at the doors. The lady 
shook off the hand and rolled forward like a tank 
against the foe. “Milton!” she gasped, and flopped 
upon a seat in the quite empty train. Then she put 
straight her hat, which had become slightly deranged, 
and planted her feet firmly on the train floor. 

The trolley man winked at the trainman, and the 
trainman winked back at the trolley man with a nod. 
They both grinned. The doors of the train closed 
and away it slid to the siding of the terminal. 

And I, who had seen so much, wished to see more. 
So I waited. Other trains came and went. And after 
some time I saw, coming down the stairway, the large 
determined lady who had disdained the crowded trol- 
ley and secured a place in the empty train. Her hat 
was deranged again—it was a large hat—and she wore 
the look of a person more sinned against than sinning. 
The Milton trolley came in, and the lady pulled her- 
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self up into it, considerably helped by the pressure of 
the crowd behind her. The last I saw was her hot and 
unforgiving face, topped by a hat at once commanding 
and disturbed. 

“What'd she say?” said the station sweeper across 
the track to the trainman. 

The trainman answered: “She said, ‘Is this where 
I want to be?’ And I said, ‘No, ma’am. It isn’t 
where you want to be, but it’s where you were bound 
to go. It’s the Deepo.’ ‘But I want Milton,’ she says. 
So I says, ‘If you want to get to Milton, ma’am, you'll 
have to go with the crowd in the trolley. If you go 
without ’em, you'll find yourself alone at the Deepo, 
which don’t go no place.’ ” , 

As I continued my way home, I reflected that espe- 
cially in these times, if one wishes to arrive at one’s 
destination, one must travel—pushed, uncomfortable, 
but not without a certain cheer—with the crowd. 


Letters To Men In Service 


THE LETTER OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE CHURCH 


Dear Friend: 


Twenty-five years ago, at the Universalist General Con- 
vention held in Worcester, Massachusetts, a speaker referred 
to our men then in service fighting to maintain ideals in gov- 
ernment that have always been basic principles of the Uni- 
versalist faith, and urged that the flames upon our altars 
should be kept burning brightly so that when our boys re- 
turned they would know that we, who remained at home, 
had kept the faith. 

At the 1921 session in Detroit, Michigan, at the Comrades’ 
Banquet, we advocated that in our nation’s capital be erected 
a Universalist National Memorial Church. This has been 
accomplished. 

Again the battle rages, more intense, more frightful, more 
destructive, more widespread than before. 

We, of the Universalist Fellowship, salute you not only as 
a defender of the United States, its form of Government, its 
ideals of democracy, its hope for a world at peace, but also 
as a crusader for a better world in which all men shall have 
an opportunity to develop unto the perfect stature, all men 
shall be considered brothers and thus treated. That is the 
faith of the Universalist Church of which you are a part. 

We shall not lower our standards. We shall obey the 
supreme command: “Faithful Until Death.” You, who are 
afar, and we, who are at home, together will keep the faith, 
the faith that makes men free, the living faith of the Univer- 
salists. That is the record you and we shall strive for. Mizpah. 


Sincerely and fraternally, 
Lovis AnniIn AMES 


LETTER FROM THE GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT 


Dear Fellow Universalist: 

It is a privilege to send to you men in service a personal 
word, for there still lingers in my mind the memories of 
familiar, first-hand experiences of twenty-three years ago. 

As I look back now, I can wish that someone had said 
to me: 


You are a Universalist! Remember that—always. 
Remembering it, you will understand you are a child 
of God (as are all men) and that you are expected to 
respond always in like terms. You will be certain that 
within you resides the wisdom, the strength, the forti- 
tude to meet with calm whatever comes. You will 
know there are some things to which you will not stoop. 


No man wants to be preached at. No more would I 
preach at you. I merely wish to assure you that the thou- 
sands of your spiritual kinsfolk—through me—are thinking 
of you, sending you their greetings, their good wishes, their 
prayers. It matters little where you are or what you are 
doing, your church is still your church and it calls upon you 
to testify by your daily life as to the worth of the Faith 


you profess. Fraternally, 


Rosert CuMMINS 


FROM DIRECTOR OF YOUTH ACTIVITIES 


Dear Friend: 


As I sit at my typewriter this August afternoon my 
thoughts travel to the place on land or sea where you, and 
others like you, may be at this hour. 

Many of you—Universalists in their country’s service— 
are in training; many others are on active duty in various 
areas of our globe. Some of you I have known personally; 
others through letters and cards which have come to my desk 
bearing greetings and thanking us for our efforts to keep 
mail-contact with our servicemen (and women) . 

It is my hope that previous mailings have reached you 
and been found helpful. The prayer booklet which accom- 
panies this letter was prepared especially for your use. The 
folder, “These Universalists,” was reprinted for you with the 
thought that you might find it interesting and usable. If you 
have special desires or needs in connection with religious read- 
ings, we shall be glad to provide them so far as possible. 

You are remembered frequently by your family and loved 
ones. You are likewise thought of by those who knew you 
on those occasions when your life touched that of your home 
church. It is good to know that time and distance have no 
power to destroy the recollections of happy fellowship. 

Not from any one church but from that “family of 
churches” known as Universalist comes this official greeting 
and salutation. Your church thinks of you. We are aware 
of your absence from places of service, worship and leader- 
ship. We hope for the day when you will be able to return, 
your present duties accomplished. J 

Until then, be assured that our thoughts and prayers jour- 
ney with you, bearing with them a rich cargo of hope and 
good wishes. 

We are asking all of our ministers to send us the names 
of men in service so that our greetings will reach them 
whether at home or overseas. 


Yours, in the faith of freemen, 
Doveuas FRAZIER 
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Institute of International Relations 
STANLEY MANNING 


Cer HE best Institute ever” was the comment frequently 

made as the 1942 Institute of International Relations 
at Ferry Beach drew to a close after a week of stimulating 
lectures, discussions and good times. 

The Institute opened on Saturday evening, August 8, with 
the usual introductions, a lecture by R. H. Markham of the 
Christian Science Monitor staff, a Get-Acquainted party 
under the leadership of Rev. Eleanor G. Collie, and a Friend- 
ship Circle conducted by the Dean of the Institute, Dr. Stan- 
ley Manning. Mr. Markham’s lecture was a reminder of the 
seriousness of the international situation, with great emphasis 
placed upon the dangers threatening the United States from 
the Axis powers. 

Sunday morning was too cool for a service in the grove, 
so Dr. Robert Cummins preached in Rowland Hall, taking 
as his subject “World Pattern,’ and emphasizing the neces- 
sity for taking the pattern of universal brotherhood for the 
making of a peaceful world. The same note was struck re- 
peatedly by various speakers during the week. In the evening 
a panel discussion was held in the Quillen lobby, all members 
of the faculty except Miss Collie participating, and with Dr. 
Cummins and Mr. Markham also taking part. The discus- 
sion started with the question, “Why Plan for Peace Now?” 
and roamed far and wide over the international scene. After 
about three quarters of an hour’s discussion by the panel, the 
audience joined in and the talk continued until nearly ten 
o'clock, so intense was the interest of everyone. 

On Monday morning the regular class sessions started, 
with Dr. Henry Reiff, professor of government at St. Law- 
rence, taking the first hour for a series of lectures giving a 
general survey of the world as it is today, and the under- 
lying political and social forces which have produced it. His 
lectures each day dealt with these topics: “Toward a Clearer 
Understanding of International Relations”; “Society and 
War”; “Society and Peace”; “Some Aspects of the Peace to 
Come”; and “The Role of the United States in the Peace 
to Come.” 

Dr. Stanley Manning used the second period of the morn- 
ing for a series of talks on “The Bases of a Just and Durable 
Peace,” starting on Monday with a quick survey of the many 
current studies and discussions of the kind of peace which 
will be permanent, with special emphasis on the recent study 
conference called by the Department of International Justice 
and Good Will of the Federal Council of the Churches, held 
at Ohio Wesleyan University. The other four days were 
devoted to the fields covered by the four parallel sessions of 
that conference: the political, economic and social bases of 
a just and durable peace, and the part to be played by reli- 
gion and the church in achieving it. 

General Victor A. Yakhontoff was the lecturer at the 
third and last period each morning. He served in the Im- 
perial Russian army in the First World War, as military 
attaché of the Russian embassy in Tokyo, and as assistant 
secretary of war in the Kerensky cabinet. Since coming to 
the United States about twenty years ago, he has made sev- 
eral visits to Russia, and knows it under the new as well as 
under the old regime. “Russia and the-Soviet Union” was 
his general topic, and he spoke from day to day on the his- 
torical background, the geography of Russia, the government 
of the U. S. S. R., the beginning and progress of the present 
German attack on Russia, and finally on relations between 
the United States and Russia. Everyone who heard him 
came away with a deeper understanding of the Russian people 
and an appreciation not only of their fortitude and courage 
in the present crisis, but of the wisdom of their planning of 
the national economy. Not many who talk and write about 
Russia have such a dispassionate attitude toward both the 
old and the new Russia that they give a balanced picture of 
Russia as it was and as it is. 

On three afternoons during the week “Cracker Barrel ses- 
sions” for general discussion of questions raised by the lec- 
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tures were held, one in the grove, one on the beach, and one 
in the Quillen. There was ample opportunity for questions 
directed at any of the lecturers, and for general discussion 
of the problems raised. Miss Collie, as director of recreation, 
arranged two soft-ball games on Thursday and Friday after- 
noons. She also served as librarian and registrar, and many 
of the books and pamphlets brought by members of the 
faculty as an Institute library were in frequent use. 

A delightful feature of the evening program was a musi- 
cal trip around the world, conducted by Earle Dolphin, with 
about fifteen minutes of recorded music from the great com- 
posers representing one country each evening. Following this 
was a half-hour period for book reviews in charge of Dr. K. 
Augusta Sutton, professor of history at Danbury State Teach- 
ers’ College, and John W. Strahan of Maplewood, N. J. Dr. 
Sutton had brought many books from her college library as 
well as her own, and had given invaluable help in arranging 
the program. The latter part of each evening was devoted 
to a lecture. On Monday Mr. Markham drew a remarkable 
parallel between various attempts throughout history to erect 
a world dictatorship, showing how the present campaign of 
Adolph Hitler followed the general pattern and was likely to 
have a similar disastrous end. On Tuesday Dr. Reiff spoke 
on the topic, “America Takes Thought for the Morrow,” 
urging the need for planning now for its own internal arrange- 
ments and for its participation in the international scene after 
the war. » Dr. Yakhontoff’s lecture on Wednesday evening 
dealt with “The Second Front,” and gave a graphic picture 
of the military, political and economic factors that are influ- 
encing the action, or inaction, of the United Nations. Dr. 
Sutton lectured on Thursday evening, taking the topic, “The 
Home Front,” and showing by charts and statistics collected 
by her graduate students the need for planning in each local 
community for a better and a more human world. 

The annual banquet and dance were the closing features 
of the Institute on Friday evening. Miss Collie, with the able 
assistance of Miss Mary Lillie, Mr. Dolphin and others, 
planned and carried out a most delightful program. A feature 
of the evening was the presence of fifteen soldiers of the 
Beach Patrol coming from the headquarters in Saco as guests 
of members of the Institute. Dr. Roger F. Etz served as 
toastmaster, and was at his best. After words of welcome 
and appreciation, he introduced the most popular member of 
the faculty, and all the faculty rose to accept the tribute. He 
then called on each one in turn, and each responded briefly. 
The sergeant in charge of the soldier guests also voiced his 
appreciation and that of the men. The banquet closed with the 
singing of one stanza of “The Star-Spangled Banner,” and 
the company then adjourned to Rowland Hall for dancing to 
the music of an orchestra from Biddeford. There was a varied 
program of marches, old and new dances, under Miss Collie’s 
direction, closing at 11:30 with a Friendship Circle and the 
singing of “Auld Lang Syne.” 

In spite of transportation difficulties, the attendance was 
almost exactly the same as a year ago, and some who were 
there have already made reservations for next year’s Institute 
week. Some of those who have contributed largely to the 
success of other Institutes were unable to attend this year, 
notably Mr. and Mrs. Earl L. Murphy, who have had charge 
of recreation, Miss Helen Merritt, who has served as registrar, 
Rev. George H. Thorburn, who edited Time and Tides (the 
Institute’s daily paper), and Mr. and Mrs. Dwight H. Allen. 
Mr. Allen had charge of the book review period several years, 
and he and Mrs. Allen assisted with the paper, the recreation 
and many other features of previous Institutes. Their tele- 
gram of greeting was read at the banquet and the greetings 
of the Institute sent to them. 

It was the unanimous feeling of those who were present 
at the Institute this year that it afforded an invaluable fund 
of information about the world as it is and as it ought to be, 
and many went home with the avowed purpose to be mis- 
sionaries to turn the thoughts of many others to attending 
the Institute of International Relations at Ferry Beach in 
1943. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


PINKHAM REDIVIVUS 


To tHE Epiror: 


I was surprised to read that the Friends Intelligencer had 
closed its columns to the debating of war. I thought it was 
a Quaker tradition to reach practical unanimity on important 
issues by the frank interchange of opinion, all the time seek- 
ing the guidance of the Spirit of Truth, no matter how long 
it might take. It seems to me that if disputing persons or 
groups believe in each other’s sincerity and intelligence, they 
should never “agree to differ” on very serious matters, but 
rather should discuss them till the cows come home and 
longer if necessary. It is a pretty safe assumption that each 
party can contribute to the other’s understanding. Mutual 
inquiry in good will should lead to the emergence of a syn- 
thesis of greater excellence than the original view of either 
party. Professor Wieman would call this process “creative 
interaction.” It is of the essence of democracy. I rejoice that 
Tue Leaver will not follow the bad example, as I regard it, 
of the Friends Intelligencer. 

Why does Tur Leaver despair of the older pacifists? I, for 
one such, am eager to learn wherein, if I am mistaken. I read 
Rosalie West’s parable (Leaver, July 18) and wondered if 
she thought it had any pertinence to the subject of war. I 
am reading the series of articles by Mr. Gibbons—“What Are 
We Fighting For?”—with impatience to learn his answer 
which he may reach in another month or two. In the edi- 
torial (August 1) on “Mr. High’s Indictment of the Churches” 
I noted the ambivalent attitude to the pacifists—“admirable 
for moral stamina, but not for moral insight.” The only moral 
insight needed to make a pacifist, it seems to me, is adequate 
recognition of the undeniable fact that generally a living 
human being is preferable to a corpse, at any rate that life 
is better than unnatural and premature death. What is wrong 
with that insight? We of this great nation are now making 
it our chief business to kill Germans and Japs. This would 
not be so questionable an employment, since they are such 
abominable creatures—although theoretically God’s children, 
for whom Christ died—were it not so costly in the lives of 
fine American men. War means roughly life for life. Every 
German or Jap killed means a good American killed also. 
How many American young men is Tue Leaver willing to 
sacrifice for the sake of military victory? Five million? How 
many? ‘To liberate captives, help the oppressed, save the 
women and children, and destroy the power of the oppressors, 
—these are indeed noble aims. Is there any evidence that 
they are going to be achieved by the method of killing fellow 
men? What if the Germans obtain the oil of the Caucasus, 
as now seems probable, and then appear able to withstand 
defeat indefinitely. In such a case how long should the kill- 
ing be continued? Ten years? How long? 

I deplore Mr. LeBosquet’s discounting of the sincerity of 
the “few pacifists among the older men,” naming as examples 
of such John Haynes Holmes and Harry Emerson Fosdick, 
whose pacifism, he says, is “most probably a matter of living 
up to former stands.” 

Mr. LeBosquet’s caption is a question, “How Do They 
Get That Way?” I should like to answer for one very humble 
pacifist. I became a pacifist in 1916 on rational and scien- 
tific grounds, as I think, and not on the basis of religious 
insight or authority. I owed the most to the guidance of 
George Nasmyth, the brilliant young sociologist whose death 
from typhus in Europe in 1920 seemed to those who knew 
him one of the saddest war casualties. His masterly book, 
Social Progress and the Darwinian Theory, published in 1916, 
seemed and seems to me an irresistible argument for pacifism. 

May I express surprise and regret that editors, especially 
of religious journals, have given so little attention to the 
address last May of Pope Pius XII? The Christian Century 
gave it a paragraph, and John Haynes Holmes discussed its 


significance and importance in two issues of Unity. But not a 
word about it in Tue Leaver, Christian Register, Advance, 
or Zions Herald! 


Henry W. Pinxnam 
Newton Centre, Mass. 


P. S. Did you notice Dr. Fosdick’s recent just and ac- 
curate characterization of war (Fellowship, August)? He 
called it “an outmoded anachronism, an insane stupidity, the 
barbaric breeder of all the other worst evils that humanity 
suffers.” I have added this to my already long list of excellent 
definitions. General Sherman’s continues to be the best as 
well as the briefest. 


AS THE ARTISTS SAW IT 


To tHe Epiror: 


Some of the early painters are responsible for the apple 
in the Garden of Eden. Albrecht Diirer painted an Adam and 
Eve in 1507 who have a generous bunch of apples. Cranach, 
who lived from 1472 to 1553, painted a Madonna and Child 
who holds an apple. This picture was in Darmstadt, the one 
by Diirer was in Madrid. I do not know what may have 
happened to them in these troubled times. We own colored 
pictures of both of these paintings which we got at the Art 
Department of Dartmouth College. We learned from a long 
study of the subject that some early northern artists, who 
did not know apples, painted pine cones for the garden fruit 
and some others painted plums. Of course, the tree of 
knowledge and the tree of life do not bear apples, cones or 
plums. Artists had to paint concrete things, hence these 
fruits. There are many people who believe that apples really 
grew in that far-off garden of Eden. I wonder why they 
do not read with care that Bible story of the garden. 

Milton knew his Bible; he knew Grotius, the founder of in- 
ternational law who was also a poet and a theologian. He knew 
Vondel, the Dutch poet, and his “Lucifer.” We have a very 
fine translation of it. He knew the French poet Du Bartas, 
author of “La Création.” There was an Italian writer, whose 
name has slipped away from me, who also wrote an epic poem 
along these same lines. All of these were grist to Milton. 

I do not know who W. A. is, who asked in the Leaver of 
August 15 about the apple, but I suspect that he is a preacher. 
For him and others who like information, let me add that 
a Dartmouth Greek professor told us that he was searching 
out the origin of the vine used in a talk by Jesus. He had 
found that it was used in early Greek times and not original 
with them. He expected to find it in far eastern countries, 
dating back to earliest times of the human race. 

Do you know an old painting of the Garden of Eden where 
the animals are passing before Adam and he is busily en- 
gaged in naming them? I hold in my hand a photo of it. 
I recognize horses, lions, elephants, ostriches, cows, snakes, 
many kinds of birds. God is afloat in the air, supported by 
abundant wings and apparently giving instruction to Adam. 
The inscription is in Latin. The artist was born in Florence 
in 1751. A weird and curious conglomeration with many 
shade trees dotting the landscape. 

Mary Grace CANFIELD 
Woodstock, Vt. 


NATURE LOVERS RALLY ROUND 


To THE Epiror: 

There are those of us who are much pleased when you 
lay aside your editorial pen and take up the one which gives 
us something about nature and human nature. May we not 
have more of it? Enclosed is renewal of my subscription. 

Sara Perkins Bri 
Newtonville, Mass. 
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PuiosopuicaL FounpaTions or Farru. 
Marion John Bradshaw. Columbia 
University Press. $2.50. 


From among the founders of modern 
philosophy, Professor Bradshaw has 
chosen six men; all of them made the 
seventeenth century famous by their in- 
tellectual ventures; none has been known 
as a champion of the Christian faith; some 
have been denounced as its enemies. The 
author’s aim has been to glean from the 
writings of each of these men his partic- 
ular views concerning the church and 
Christianity. From his searching and 
sympathetic treatment they are revealed 
as men whose beliefs were above the 
accepted church norms of their time. 

Descartes is freed from the long- 
standing charge of paying but lip service 
to the church. It is evident that he 
revered the Roman Catholic Church as 
the custodian of profound mysteries be- 
yond the range of human reason. Hobbes 
may have been the avowed enemy of 
entrenched ecclesiasticism, exposing with 
blunt pen all its chicanery (“If any man 
will call it pious fraud, he is to prove 
the piety as clearly as I have explained 
the fraud”) but he was the defender of 
the private conscience even against the 
might of Leviathan. John Locke’s views 
of Christ and religion deliver him from 
the charge of being atheistic. One of 
the most loosely used and misused state- 
ments of our culture is Pascal’s “The 
heart has its ‘reasons which the reason 
does not know.” But what happened to 
Pascal in that mystical experience of 
November 23, 1654, at half past one, by 
no means ended his intellectual career. 
If, in his Provincial Letters, he flayed 
the Jesuits alive, it was because he loved 
Christ and God. Spinoza, abused and 
maligned by churchmen, found it hard 
to understand such treatment when al- 
ways he worked with the purpose of 
aiding Christians to a better understand- 
ing of their faith. For some years most 
students have been ready to believe the 
best of all these men. Professor Brad- 
shaw, however, has done a good work in 
gathering the evidence. 

The discussion of Leibniz is a different 
and more important matter; for here a 
distinct service is rendered to the open 
mind. The sly Voltaire saw to it that 
for centuries the kindly German cosmo- 
politan should be the butt of superficial 
and bad classroom jokes. From a good 
share of this obloquy he has been res- 
cued by John Dewey and Bertrand Rus- 
sell; Professor Bradshaw displays him as 
a champion of a universal religious 
culture. 

It is worth remarking that not one 
of these pioneers of thought was ever 
married; that none occupied a chair in 
any seat of learning. 

In the closing chapter the author very 
clearly states his reason for not attempt- 


ing a synthesis of the religious beliefs 
of his chosen six. So far as my own 
competence in this field is concerned, I 
am amazed that, in his chapter on 
Spinoza, Professor Bradshaw leaned so 
heavily on Durant and seemed not to 
know that James Martineau was the 
author of A Study of Spinoza. 

Dona. B. F. Horr 


TeacHInc RELIGION IN THE PuBLIC 
Scuoot. By Conrad A. Hauser. 
Round Table Press. $2.00. 


This volume, written by the director 
of field work of the Board of Christian 
Education of the Evangelical and Re- 
formed Church, is a sequel to his earlier 
book, Latent Religious Resources in 
Public School Education (1924), in 
which he showed the. need for cor- 
relating public-school and church-school 
learnings. In spite of many difficulties 
arising from varied population, lack 
of teachers and denominational differ- 
ences, the author feels that religion can 
be taught in the public school. He says 
that the three faiths—Roman Catholic, 
Jewish and Protestant — have common 
elements: faith in the worth of individ- 
uals, faith in the Fatherhood of God, 
and faith in a universe that favors a 
social order based on human brotherhood. 
This common ground may be called 
theistic-humanistic religion, which is not 
sectarian. Without religious teaching of 
the nonsectarian type, democracy is in 
danger of being overwhelmed by secular- 
ism and paganism. 

A glance at the history of religious 
education from earliest days through the 
time of Horace Mann shows that religion 
was taught in the public schools until 
1827, since which time the’ policy of 
“hands off” has been followed by the 
churches. The result has been advance 
for public education, and a lagging be- 
hind on the part of religious education. 
Democracy has suffered because of this 
policy, as a study of this ideal in its 
Jewish origin will reveal. On the other 
hand, such subjects as geography, nature 
study and mathematics may be taught 
from a religious, nonsectarian point of 
view. Five principles are quoted for guid- 
ing such religious nonsectarian teaching 
in public schools. 

The following chapters show in detail 
the type of curriculum used in parochial 
schools, Jewish schools, and Protestant 
weekday classes. Leaders in weekday 
work will be interested in the résumé 
of the types of schools as they have been 
developed in Indiana, Ohio, New York, 
and other states. 

What is to become of the Sunday 
school if weekday classes take over the 
teaching of religion that is common to 
all faiths, is a question raised by the 
author, who faces frankly the inefficiency 
of much that goes on at present, and 
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proposes that modern methods, curricula 
and more time be provided. 

The book is thoughtful and sincere. It 
should be helpful to those who desire 
a background of historical knowledge 
against which to plan. While the au- 
thor’s conclusions in their entirety may 
not be acceptable to all, his line of rea- 
soning will be found stimulating. The 
book serves to enhance the importance 
of developing a comprehensive and in- 
clusive program for the teaching of 
religion. 

Marcaret WINCHESTER 


Reicious Crossroaps. By Radoslav A. 
Tsanoff. Dutton. $3.75. 


After teaching the philosophy of reli- 
gion to college seniors for years, Pro- 
fessor Tsanoff writes this comprehensive 
survey of what could well be the subject 
matter for such a course. “Religious 
Mainroads” would describe the contents 
of his book perhaps better than “Reli- 
gious Crossroads.” 

Tsanoff writes with a pleasing clarity 
and a rare intellectual catholicity. His 
new work is an excellent summary of 
the general information which, I imagine, 
is the stock in trade of the well-read 
minister. Though of necessity much is 
familiar and the author has no novel 
theories to air, the book was well worth 
publishing. Indeed, if anyone wants 
only one book on the philosophy of re- 
ligion, this one would be as good as any. 

The publishers are not to be com- 
mended for transferring to the end of 
the book what would otherwise have 
been footnotes. The reader has to turn 
to the back about three hundred times 
in order to find the source of the author’s 
quotations. This would be less annoy- 
ing if the number of the page from 
which reference is made were repeated 
in giving the notes. 

Rowand Gray-SmitH 


Ir Runs my Tue Famiiy. By James Lee 
Ellenwood. Scribner’s. $2.00. 


James Lee Ellenwood has served a 
long and hectic apprenticeship at the 
difficult task of raising a modern family. 
It is not, then, as a bachelor psycholo- 
gist or a childless female “home coun- 
selor” that he brings to the harassed 
parent help in solving his many prob- 
lems, but rather as a father who has 
grappled firsthand with the weighty 
issues we all know about, family argu- 
ments, parental attitudes, dates, voca- 
tions, grandparents, and so forth. Mr. 
Ellenwood early admits that “these are 
not pages of a neutral news analyst. I 
am in the thick of the home.” 

One is sure that he is as one reads 
the alphabetical list of the current Ellen- 
wood mix-ups. There are problems and 


(Continued on page 575) 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 


START THE YEAR 
WITH A BUDGET 


No matter whether annual income and 
expenditures are around $50 or some- 
where between that and $500 or $1,000, 
every church school should start the year 
with a budget. The same is true whether 
the school is financed independently or 
whether, as is increasingly the case, its 
bills are paid by the church. In the 
latter case the church budget carries an 
item for Church School, or better still 
Religious Education, which includes ex- 
penditures for all groups reached by the 
church’s educational program. Where 
this is done the weekly offerings received 
in church school are brought for the 
church and are turned over to the 
church treasurer. 


Whatever the local arrangement may 
be, financial facts should be faced at the 
beginning of each year. Necessary ex- 
penditures for the church school should 
be lined up and along with them should 
be listed all sources of income. For 
schools not supported by the church 
regular weekly offerings are the first 
usually mentioned in this category. To 
this some schools — not many — are 
able to add an annual income from one 
or two trust funds. In other cases, 
where the church is on its way toward 
recognizing the church school as “its 
affair” and legitimately an object for its 
support, one entry might be for a sum 
the church is to pay the school in quar- 
terly payments during the year. Birth- 
day offerings yield additional income. 
In some instances there are individual 
gifts from parents or others interested 
in helping the school do better work by 
providing money for new equipment, 
supplies, etc. An occasional event to 
earn money for the school may be justi- 
fied, but there is grave danger in too 
great dependence upon this as a source 
of income. 

Expenditures, too, vary in different 
churches. Yet below are listed some 
items which should be included in every 
“working” budget of a church school. 


1. Leadership Education 
Workers’ Library 
Magazine Subscriptions 
Workers’ Conferences 
Summer Institutes 
2. Denominational Contributions, Per 
Capita Dues 
8. Equipment (permanent) 
4. Courses of Study, supplementary 
books, etc. 
5. Supplies 
etc.) 
6. Festivals and Special Days 


(for creative activities, 


7. Junior Choir 

8. Friendship Offerings and Gifts to 
Others 

9. Publicity (printing, mimeographed 
announcements, letters to parents 
and pupils, etc.) 

10. Good Times, Parties, etc. 

11. Vacation Church School 

12. Miscellaneous 


If planning in this way is new to you, 
and the statements above raise questions 
in your mind, write to the G. S. S. A. 
for further information. If help is de- 
sired in setting up a budget for the year 
on the basis of likely income, that, too, 
will be gladly given. 


REPORTS DESIRED 


We shall appreciate hearing from Uni- 
versalist churches as to how they ob- 
served Religious Education Week. A 
word stating when you began making 
plans for this observance, how they were 
carried out, what event or program 
seemed to stand out as particularly sig- 
nificant—all this will be most welcome. 
Especially eager are we to know which 
of our churches co-operated with those 
of other denominations in a community 
observance of Religious Education Week, 
as part of the United Christian Educa- 
tion Advance. If, in addition to a brief 
written report, copies of letters or an- 
nouncements sent out, notices in church 


A “Children’s 
Museum” in 
Church School 


This week’s picture suggests 
two things. 1. How easily a 
center of interest—in this case 
orange crates painted attrac- 
(by children them- 
selves) —may be provided. 
2. How much more thought- 


ful and observing pupils be- 


tively 


come when encouraged to 
bring to church school things 
of interest associated with 
their current unit of study. 
Or, with the changing seasons, 
which was the starting point 
for the collection in this pic- 
ture. Taken by John Scot- 
ford, the photograph is from 
Children’s Religion and is 
used by permission of Pilgrim 
Press. 


calendars or the local press could also 
be included, our file of information re- 
garding 1942’s observance of Religious 
Education Week would be that much 
more complete. 


YOUR CHURCH 
SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENT 


It is important that the General Sun- 
day School Association have the name 
and address of the person in charge of 
your church school. Often in the spring, 
sometimes in the fall, changes in leader- 
ship occur. These should be reported at 
once in order that corrections may be 
made on the mailing list and no inter- 
ruptions take place in the regular mail- 
ings. Has your church appointed or 
elected a new superintendent within the 
past six months? Has the change been 
reported to the G.S.S. A.? A check-up 
may be in order. 


HOME AND 
CHURCH TOGETHER 


“The religious education of children 
and youth is so largely a shared re- 
sponsibility of parents and teachers that 
they cannot work successfully in isola- 
tion from each other. The parent- 


teacher association movement recognizes 
this to be true even in public education. 
It is still more true in the realm of 
character and spiritual development.” 
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Association of Universalist Women 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


Ora Cox Gaskins 


COLLINS HOUSE 
(Home of the Nurse’s Mission) 


T stood high up on the bank over- 

looking Pigeon River, a mile or more 
over hills, down dales and across the 
river from Inman’s Chapel. It was a 
very primitive log cabin with one win- 
dow, without glass, at which Granny 
Collins sat to card her wool or to do her 
knitting in the long, long ago. 

The Collins family was a solid family, 
prominent in the life of the community, 
but except for the old twin brothers, 
Jim and Anthony, all had “gone yonder” 
when Collins House first came to our 
attention. Even the brothers no longer 
occupied the ancestral cabin. 

The cabin came to our knowledge 
when a call was made upon a bride 
tenant who was sitting in the doorway 
cleaning a huge tubful of spicy cress 
ereens— creases,” in native parlance. 

The appearance of the old house and 
its history grew upon one, and grew and 
grew. Then came a happy day in the 
years when money contributions to the 
mountain work were large and varied 
and often most blessedly “without 
strings.” Eighty-five dollars fell from a 
clear sky. Some men of the valley were 
in need of employment. The cabin was 
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purchased, taken down under careful 
supervision, moved with excitement and 
care to the spot where it now stands, 
and put up exactly as it has stood ever 
since. So well had the sturdy timbers 
withstood the ravages of time, less than 
two feet of one sill had to be renewed. 
Much volunteer labor was given. A new 
chimney went up for the new fireplace. 
Windows across the back toward the 
sun were added. New hand-rived board 
shingles went on the roof; new hand- 
made puncheons on the floor. Members 
of a large and lively Clara Barton Guild, 
with their own hands, filled the chinks 
with mud-made mortar. 

Destined for a museum for the relics 
of old life in the valley, it failed in its 
original purpose but it has been of 
varied and increasing service to the life 
centered around Inman’s Chapel. For 
several years the cabin was the head- 
quarters for the Junior Department of 
the teeming Summer School, a veritable 
world within itself. The boys’ wood- 
working department had its benches and 
tools there for a season or two. For 
many summers the large young people’s 
class of the Sunday school overflowed 
into it from the dining room classroom 
at Friendly House. Its other temporary 
uses have been legion. It has been the 
dormitory for more than one guest of 
note. One summer, with cots closely 
side by side, it housed lively girls who 
came to a memorable session of the 
Southern Federation of Young Religious 
Liberals. Summer School exhibitions of 
fine handwork have adorned walls and 
tables to attract all the valley world to 
wonder and admire. 

Attempts to make it a center for so- 
cial gatherings have been rather abortive, 
chiefly because it was too small and 
lacked heating facilities for all weather. 
But its last use is its best use—“the last 
for which the first was made.” Collins 
House has now become the headquarters 
of the Nurse’s Mission and the home of 


The Home of the Nurse’s Mission 


the nurse, Miss Ora Cox Gaskins, medi- 
cal missionary to the valley folk about 
Friendly House and Inman’s Chapel. 
Our hope is that this interesting old 
local cabin will not lose the name Collins 
House which ties it to a long past of 
honorable history in the community—a 
name still understandable to those who 
enjoy and profit by its present minis- 
trations. 
Hannan J. PowEiu 
(writing with “the pen 
of remembrance’”’) 


HEAVENLY BLUE 
MORNING GLORIES 


In summer vacations, when the active 
ministers of churches throughout our 
land are resting from their usual labors, 
the ordinarily inactive ones are now and 
then called into service. Such is some- 
times the case with this particular one 
who, since retiring from the ministry 
some years ago, is supposed to be spend- 
ing quiet and leisurely days within the 
confines of that Universalist Mecca for 
the Aged, the Doolittle Home. 

The young pastor of the Foxboro Uni- 
versalist church being far away and 
preparing ardently for his approaching 
marriage to a charming young woman 
is not easily available this month. Hence, 
the funeral service for an old gentleman 
who has spent the last years of his life 
in this parish was entrusted to me. 

As I sat in my room in the morning, 
trying to find words of comfort for the 
sorrowing widow and children, I looked 
out on a mass of heavenly blue morning 
glories, glowing vividly against the gray 
trunk of an old apple tree on our east 
lawn about which the vines were climb- 
ing—the blossoms reaching up to match 
their blue against the blue of the skies 
above. 

Tomorrow these blooms of today will 
be gone. Will then the old gray trunk 
of the apple tree, which has ceased to 
function usefully in its original vocation, 
be robbed of its beauty? 

No. Not yet. Tomorrow there will 
be new blossoms on the same old vine 
—hbigger, and brighter and bluer than 
these, still reaching up and coming a 
little nearer to the sky than the blos- 
soms of today—getting more sustenance 
from the mother vine as her growth 
increases. 

And by and by, when I can no longer 
see the heavenly blue glorifying the old 
gray trunk, I know that, though the 
blossoms are gone for a season, the seeds 
planted in each blue heart still hold the - 
germ of that. essential life which the 
blossoms signified. 

Out of apparent death, it sings in my 

(Continued on page 574) 
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Views from the Hiil 


C€ J have seen the wicked in great 
power and spreading himself like 
a green bay tree. Yet he passed away, 


and lo, he was not.” Running all through 
the book is the theme of certain retribu- 
tion for sin. 


Drivin Woman 
(by Elizabeth 
Pickett Chevalier; 
Maemillan, 1942) 
is the kind of 
story to lose your- 
self in and forget 
war nerves; the 
kind to spend a 
summer month 
reading. In no 
brief sketch such 
as is at our com- 
mand could jus- 
tice be done the sweep and the varied 
scenes of this choice selection from cur- 
rent fiction. 

One scene will linger long in memory. 
The Night Riders raided old Major 
Chisholm’s* place and John Willy had 
been hurt. “His back’s broke,” whis- 
pered Ulysses. So they called for Amer- 
ica Moncure. America had taught John 
Willy in school. That was years before. 
Now she kneeled beside him, cradled his 
head in her arm. “Are you in pain?” 
she asked. “No, ma’am—not now,” he 
gasped. “The doctor’ll be here any 
minute—Dr. Gillespie, from Limestone,” 
she assured him. “You're the only doctor 
I need now, ma’am,” he smiled; “I’ve 
been lying here worryin’ for fear you 
wouldn’t get here in time—in time to 
hear somethin’ I want to say to you.” 
“What is it, John Willy?” asked America. 
“Miss Merry, you were the first person 
on Tuckahoe—who had faith in me. 
When ever’body else was a-pushing me 
down, you held out a hand to me—you 
helped me pull myself up,” gasped the 
shallow voice. “I’ve always believed 
in you,” was her reply. “You’ve been a 
true soldier, John Willy.” 


Weve Been Reading 

Also A Biography of Timothy Dwight 
(by Charles E. Cuningham; Macmillan, 
1942). It is choice for ministers or lay- 
folk who may wish to know better this 
great president of Yale. While Dwight 
embodied the orthodox virtues of his 
Puritan ancestors, he nevertheless suc- 
ceeded in startling his own generation by 
mixing common sense and heresy. The 
book is written with humor, charm and 
understanding, and evidently based upon 
thorough research. 


General Field Work 


The Forward Together Program’s third 
objective, that of sending into the field 
skilled workers to treat local churches 
as complete units and to remain at points 
of visitation sufficiently long to render 
genuine service, deserves comment. 


Miss Bruner has already served 16 
parishes in the State of Maine; 15 in 
Illinois; 13 in New York State; 12 in 
Massachusetts; 11 in Ohio; 5 in Wiscon- 
sin; 3 in Minnesota; 2 in Michigan; 1 in 
West Virginia; 3 in New Hampshire; 1 
in Connecticut. Even regional field work 
is now a reality. Authorized by the 
central Forward Together Program Com- 
mittee and under Miss Bruner’s direc- 
tion, Miss Mary Willits of Oak Park, IIl., 
has served at Urbana and Joliet, Ill. Fall 
and early winter call for schedules in 
Pennsylvania, Indiana, Kansas, Michi- 
gan, Ohio, New York, Maine, New 
Hampshire and Massachusetts. 

“The work,” says Miss Bruner, “has 
been a joy to me. People, without ex- 
ception, have been gracious and eager. 
They are on tip-toe in their desire to 
have a more vital church. I never leave 
a parish without the deep sense that we 
can have the kind of church we dream 
of—provided we do go forward together 
in our great and common task.” 

Field work, as is also true with our 
program for youth, is being financed 
from Forward Together Program funds. 


The Lone Star State 


A number of letters bearing Texas 
postmarks had been coming our way. 
Frequently the letters were accompanied 
by Universalist tracts, some we had 
never seen, brown with age. Gifts came, 
too; one, to the Forward Together Pro- 
gram: a wedding ring. We had an urge 
to visit these good people, to see them 
close-up. The opportunity came at last. 
We wish certain people might have ac- 
companied us—people who take their 
lovely churches for granted, never giving 
thought to the fact that others struggled 
to build and to maintain them, that still 
others (just as deserving as they) have 
no church of their own. The experience 
might have made them more apprecia- 
tive of the blessings which are theirs 
and more aware of their responsibility 
for others. 

Judge and Mrs. J. D. Barker awaited 
our arrival at the station in Sweetwater, 
extended a welcome we shall not forget, 
drove us to their home in the outskirts. 
Records of the one-time Texas Conven- 
tion passed before our eyes. We heard 
stories of yesteryear. These were punc- 
tuated by the breaking of bread, the 
drinking of goat’s milk (the Judge’s own 
goat—she seemed less impressed by our 
“official” visit), and a survey of the 
garden. 

Cleburne was our next stop. There 
we found Mr. W. H. Rollins, for years 
the able and faithful secretary of the 
State Convention. We sat long at his 
dining-room table mulling over the old 
minutes spread before us, speaking of 
beloved names which now comprise Uni- 
versalist history. We rode in his car, 
met his friends. 


It was not easy to leave these friends, 
Universalists staunch in their faith and 
faithful down across the years. Rarely 
do they have contact with their church 
except by way of the U. S. Mail. Yet 
would they permit their isolation to 
lessen their interest? Never! We can 
only wish that these good Universalists 
might possess one of the several churches 
which other Universalists would like to 
close. 


Dedication 


Medieval ethics, meaningless theolo- 
gies, static institutionalism will no longer 
suffice. Change must come — sweeping, 
radical change: a change from divisive- 
ness to togetherness. Man must find a 
workable moral code and a unifying faith. 

To help its people envision such a 
faith, to assist them in thinking it 
through, to prepare them to meet with 
calmness, understanding and confidence 
the hazardous period of transition which 
lies just ahead, and to train them to be 
intelligent, courageous, skilled leaders 
both ready and eager to serve a world 
patterned for all men—our church is 
dedicated. 

God help us to hasten the day when 
in that world of tomorrow it may be 
truly said: “There is no room for Jew 
or Greek . . . you are all one” (Gal. 
3:28). “There is one body and one 
spirit . . . one God and Father of all 

. who is within us all” (Eph. 4:4-6). 


Build Today 


Universalist youth are to be congratu- 
lated on the new booklet just issued for 
their use in worship, study, discussion, 
recreation, activities and service. It is 
entitled “Build Today.” Work with and 
for Universalist young people goes to the 
very heart of our denominational life. 
What is a church without its young 
people? The war effort is draining our 
churches of their boys (and girls), but 
contact with them must be preserved 
and oncoming young people must be 
trained to take their places. Here is a 
guidebook to “ways and means.” It 
merits attention. Its authors deserve 
high praise. 

Summer 1942 


For the first time in four years, we 
have enjoyed vacation without anxiety 
of one kind or another. Perhaps this has 
made engagements the more pleasant 
and memorable. On Sunday, July 19 
(in a terrific storm), we drove to Soo- 
Nipi Lodge on the shores of New Hamp- 
shire’s Lake Sunapee and, in the evening, 
spoke at the Unitarian General Summer 
Conference. August 7-9 we journeyed 
to Ferry Beach, spoke Friday evening at 
the closing session of the Institute of 
Churchmanship; preached Sunday morn- 
ing and participated in a panel discus- 

(Continued on page 574) 
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UNIVERSALISTS AND THE WAR 


The General Superintendent recently 
addressed a letter to the editors of Time 
magazine and received from them a re- 
ply, both of which follow: 


August 19, 1942 
Time Magazine 
Time & Life Bldg. 
Rockefeller Center 
New York City, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


In the section on Religion (August 17 
issue) is the statement that of all Amer- 
ican churches the Lutheran stands alone 
as the avowed supporter of the country 
in the present war effort. 

May we call your attention to the 

official proclamation (dated May, 1942) 
issued by the Universalist Church of 
America: 
“the Universalist Church of America 
wishes officially to assert its continued 
loyalty and unswerving support of the 
governments of the United States and 
the Dominion of Canada in the present 
crisis. In so doing it but reaffirms its 
basic devotion to the principles of Uni- 
versalism and democracy as a method 
for maintaining the fabric of society and 
promoting the true welfare of mankind. 
We therefore urge our people as citizens 
to give unstinted effort to the winning 
of the war and as Christians to strive 
for a just and durable peace.” 

We appreciate the fact that this pro- 


nouncement may not have come to the 
attention of your editors, but we are also 
cognizant of the fact that no inquiry 
concerning the stand of the Universalist 
Church has been made of us by them. 
It is our judgment, therefore, that you 
will wish to correct the earlier statement 
as made in your issue of August 17. 
Most sincerely yours, 


Rosert CuMMINS 
General Superintendent 


August 25, 1942 
Mr. Robert Cummins 
General Superintendent 
Universalist Church of America 
16 Beacon Street 
Boston, Mass. 


Dear Mr. Cummins: 


I am sorry that we should have over- 
looked the fine statement of the Univer- 
salist Church of America in the prepara- 
tion of our report in the August 17th 
issue of Time. 

We sincerely appreciated your bring- 
ing it to our attention, and may we be 
placed on your mailing list so that we 
shall not be uninformed in the future as 
to the activities of the Universalist 
Church? 

Sincerely yours, 


Rutru Moore 
For the Editors 


FERRY BEACH LADIES’ AID HOLD ANNUAL MEETING 


The annual meeting of the Ferry 
Beach Ladies’ Aid was held in the 
Quillen Lobby, Friday, August 7, 1942, 
at 2 p. m., with nineteen members 
present. 

Rev. Eleanor Forbes offered prayer, 
after which the president, Miss Elsie 
McPhee, conducted the worship service, 
which was followed by the singing of 
“The Star Spangled Banner” by the 
members — Earle Dolphin, accompanist. 

The secretary’s report was read and 
accepted. 

In the absence 
treasurer’s report 


of the treasurer, the 
was read by Miss 
Mary Fessenden, and accepted. The 
treasurer's report showed amount of 
money in bank, $87.19; cash on hand, 
$12.92; making a total of $100.11. The 
books were audited to August 1, 1942. 
Motion made and seconded the auditor’s 
report be accepted. Motion carried. 
Mrs. Lizzie M. Nelson reported that 
the 1942 birthday fund to date was 
$112.49, with May being the winning 


month. Mrs. Prescott reported $53.50 
was realized at the fair. Mrs. Elsner 
reported that the birthday party held 
on Thursday evening was a most enjoy- 
able affair. 

A report of the store was read by 
Robert Needham, and showed a balance 
of $61.06 on hand. 

Dr. Etz was then called upon for a 
few remarks. Among other things, he 
suggested that the campground be de- 
veloped, as there were more children this 
year than in previous years. He also 
would like to see a suitable stone chapel 
in the grove where we can conduct our 
religious services, in place of the present 
arrangement. The roof is in bad condi- 
tion. He hopes that in the near future 
we may have better quarters for the 
waitresses and crew, also that a com- 
munity kitchen may be established in 
the grove. He feels that more people 
are becoming interested in Ferry Beach. 
Mr. Needham has shown the Ferry Beach 
moving pictures several times during the 


past winter, and the Ferry Beach re- 
union held in the Malden church in April 
was a grand success, about two hundred 
being present. 

Dr. Etz also thought it would be well 
for the president of the Ladies’ Aid to 
be present at the meeting of the Ferry 
Beach Park Association. 

The president read the report of Mrs. 
Earle Dolphin, showing that an expendi- 
ture of $11.86 was incurred for taking 
care of the children. 

It was moved and seconded that a 
message of appreciation be sent to Mrs. 
Elsner and associates, also Mrs. Soutter. 
So voted. 

Professor Sutton was called upon for 
a few remarks. She spoke especially of 
the wonderful work done by the Ladies’ 
Aid. 

A report from Mrs. Soutter showed 
we are in need of cotton and flannel 
blankets, a vacuum cleaner, also more 
bedspreads. 

A report from Mrs. Elsner showed we 
are in need of more dishes, especially 
bread and butter plates, also glasses, 
and a new electric iron. 

Mr. Needham felt we are in need of 
more post cards of the cheaper grade— 
some of the grove, also the dining room 
and Rowland Hall. 

It was moved and seconded that we 
pay the storekeeper $40 for the season. 
Motion carried. Mrs. Josephine Folsom 
made a motion that we pay $200 on the 
mortgage, and donate $100 to be used 
at the discretion of the board. So voted. 

The secretary was instructed to send 
a note of appreciation to Mrs. Blair for 
her faithful services as treasurer of the 
organization. 

On account of so many activities be- 
ing held during the afternoons of the 
Institute of Churchmanship week, it was 
suggested that we hold our annual meet- 
ing in the evening, and a showing of 
hands indicated an evening meeting was 
desirable. 

The nominating committee, composed 
of Mrs. Gertrude Elsner, chairman, Mrs. 
Maude Soutter, and Rev. Eleanor Forbes, 
presented the following names for the 
1942-1943 officers: Elsie G. McPhee, 
president; Rev. Josephine Folsom, vice- 
president; Mabel M. Carter, secretary; 
Mrs. Roger Etz, treasurer. Directors: 
Mrs. Lizzie Nelson, Mrs. Eben Prescott, 
Mrs. Lester Nerney. Auditor, Miss 
Mary Fessenden. 

The chairman of the nominating com- 
mittee, Mrs. Elsner, was instructed to. 
cast one ballot for these officers, and they 
were declared duly elected by the presi- 
dent. 

Meeting adjourned at 3:40 o’clock. 

Mase M. Carter 
Secretary 
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DORA BROWN HONORED 
ON 25TH ANNIVERSARY 


Dora Brown did not expect a party 
in her honor but she had one on Sep- 
tember 1. That was the 25th anniver- 
sary of her coming to the Universalist 
Publishing House. Dr. and Mrs. John M. 
Ratcliff opened their beautiful home in 
Winchester for the gathering. 

All headquarters workers who were in 
town attended. All really wanted to 
attend, not because a party is a party 
but because Dora Brown is Dora Brown. 
For years she had charge of the circula- 
tion list and by her tact and kindness 
made friends all over the country. Now 
she is assistant manager and goes to 
conventions to represent the Publishing 
House. There are few like her, quick, 
intelligent, resourceful, witty, kind. 

Back of Dr. Ratclifi’s beautiful cot- 
tage there is a grassy amphitheatre 
backed by steep woods and here the 
refreshments were served and the presen- 
tations made. Miss Virginia Swensson 
presented a beautiful orchid bouquet 
and pinned it on Miss Brown, and Dr. 
van Schaick made the presentation of a 
suitcase from the group. 

Others present were Dr. and Mrs. 
Robert Cummins, Mr. and Mrs. Cor- 
nelius. A. Parker, Mr. A. Ingham Bick- 
nell, Mr. and Mrs. Victor A. Friend, 
Rev. Charles H. Emmons, Dr. Lalone, 
Mrs. Shinn, Miss Folsom, Rev. and Mrs. 
Douglas Frazier, Mrs. Lillian Chase 
Dunn, Miss Leona Haskins, Miss Bessie 
Lindsley, Miss June Burns. Dr. and 
Mrs. Ratcliff were assisted in their many 
duties by their small daughter, Miss 
Roselyn Ratcliff. 


NATIONAL CAPITAL CHOIR 


The National Capital Choir, which 
has served as the choir of the Univer- 
salist National Memorial Church in 
Washington, D. C., for 15 years, termi- 
nated its service with the church August 
1 and will shortly begin work at the 
Albright Memorial Evangelical Church, 
4th and Rittenhouse Streets, Washington. 

The church was worshiping in the 
Knickerbocker Theater when the choir 
was engaged, awaiting completion of the 
National Church. Dr. Albert W. Harned 
was organist and director and served 
the church until his breakdown and 
death in 1937. He had a distinguished 
career. He was succeeded as director 
by Miss Jessie Masters, contralto who 
had been with the choir from its organ- 
ization and who likewise has rendered 
fine service to the church. Jerome Gra- 
ham, an organist of high ability, suc- 
ceeded Dr. Harned at the organ and he 
remains with the church. 

The National Capital Choir has had 
many invitations to appear at public 
gatherings and for several years has been 
engaged to sing Christmas carols on the 
radio. It has been characterized by rev- 
erence as well as by musical ability and 
has fitted into the worship of the Na- 
tional Church in a way that has won 


the admiration and gratitude of regular 
worshipers and hundreds of visitors. 
Musical teas arranged by Miss Masters 
have contributed much to the social life 
of the church. And no choir, organist 
or director could have been more gen- 
erous in supporting extra services. 


HAROLD WRIGHT GOES 
TO AUBURN 


Church services were resumed in the 
Auburn, N. Y., church September 13 
following August vacation. 

This was the first service of Rev. 
Harold J. Wright who has accepted the 
call to become the 24th pastor of this 
society. He succeeds Rev. Hal T. 
Kearns, pastor since 1938, who early this 
year accepted the post of executive sec- 
retary of the Cayuga Health Association 
in Auburn. 

In October the Kings Daughters circle 
of the church will celebrate the 50th 
anniversary of its organization by Mrs. 
O. M. Hilton, wife of the then pastor. 
She served as president for ten years. 


LOWER WABASH ASSOCIATION 


The meeting of the Lower Wabash 
Association at Waltonville, August 22 
and 23, was a success. Attendance from 
a distance was small but local attendance 
was large. 

Rey. William J. Arms, of the Peoria 
Universalist church, acting state superin- 
tendent, preached two wonderful ser- 
mons, Saturday evening and Sunday at 
the morning worship period. Rev. Ed- 
ward M. Minor of Hutsonville, assisted 
by Mrs. Eunice Louth of Mt. Vernon, 
conducted memorial services at 2 o'clock 
Sunday afternoon, Mrs. Louth donating 
from her own flower garden memorial 
flowers. Mr. Minor’s sermon was deeply 
spiritual and the large audience hardly 
moved during his sermon. Mrs. Louth’s 
tribute was uplifting. 

Rev. Wm. D. Harrington, of Metrop- 
olis, who was re-elected president for the 
third successive time, presided through- 
out the meeting, and preached a sermon 
on Saturday at 10:30 on the second 
point of their five-point Fellowship. 
Officers elected were Mrs. Carl M. Kib- 
ler, Newton, Ill., vice-president; Mrs. 
Cora Hartley, Waltonville, Ill., secretary; 
and Harry Baumgartner, Mt. Vernon, 
treasurer. 

The Waltonville Universalist church 
had just recently completed a job of 
redecorating, painting and _ papering, 
costing upwards of $200, with every 
cent paid. The entire community is 
proud of the church. A basket dinner 
served to all at noon Sunday demon- 
strated the fine hospitality of the com- 
munity. 

State Superintendent Arms is trying 
to organize a circuit of four churches for 
Mr. Harrington, and is making a general 
survey in an effort to keep all churches 
open. Mr. Harrington is pastor of the 
Little Hickory church at Bingham, and 
still remains pastor of Rose Hill, whose 
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church is in bad repair. Mr. Arms hopes 
to be able to do something about the 
Beecher City church which, first of all, 
needs a new roof to prevent the complete 
destruction of the rest of the building. 
This will necessitate the raising of ap- 
proximately $1000. 


THE WORK OF HOPE REAMON 


In an illustrated article in the Syra- 
cuse Post-Standard of September 3, 
clipped and sent to us by a faithful 
traveling reporter, the work of one Uni- 
versalist woman is described as follows: 

We wish you all might know Mrs. 
Ellsworth (Hope) Reamon of 736 Liv- 
ingston Avenue, who to us typifies “the 
lady with the lamp” or the Red Cross 
service. No task is too hard for Hope 
to tackle. She is radio chairman of the 
Syracuse and Onondaga County Red 
Cross chapter, vice-chairman and pub- 
licity chairman for the special volunteer 
services, trains all the staff assistants 
courses and recently has been appointed 
a member of the RC national speakers 
bureau (covering the Central New York 
area) . 

This all started six years ago when 
she volunteered as a clerical and office 
worker. She then assisted her husband, 
Dr. Reamon, when he was named chair- 
man of a flood relief campaign. Inci- 
dentally, he is now vice-chairman of the 
local chapter of the Red Cross. 

Hope also is vice-chairman of the 
educational committee of the New York 
State Women’s Universalist Association, 
but with the help of Carolyn, 13, and 
Judith, 9, as “volunteer houseworkers,” 
she is giving approximately six days out 
of the seven to volunteer duty. So, to 
the Reamon family, a civilian citation. 


NO VACATION FOR 
HARTLAND CHURCH 


Services were held in the Hartland 
Four Corners, Vermont, church during 
the months of June, July and August. 
Dr. William Forkell is the pastor. This 
church unites with the Congregational 
church in the Hartland Religious Asso- 
ciation. Rev. Stanley G. Spear has 
preached several Sundays during. the 
summer to give the pastor a vacation. 
The church takes no vacation. 

The 22nd “Annual Old Home Sunday” 
celebration was held in the Universalist 
church August 16 with over one hundred 
persons present. Dr. Forkell presided 
and Mrs. Margaret Pearson of Wood- 
stock played several beautiful violin 
solos. Rev. Stanley G. Spear preached 
the sermon. ‘Two babies, descendants 
of former church members, were chris- 
tened. Visitors and friends enjoyed a 
basket lunch at the hall following the 
morning service. 

In the evening a Community Service 
was held at Damon Memorial Hall when 
the recently organized Hartland Band 
of 70 members gave a fine musical pro- 
gram. Stanley Coombs rendered appro- 
priate piano solos. Mr. Spear presided 
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and introduced Rev. Milo Turner, pastor 
of the Methodist church, who brought 
greetings. A letter was read from Mrs. 
Janet Harding Blackford of Bridgeport, 
Conn. Mrs. Blackford was a member 
of the Four Corners church and her hus- 
band was once its pastor. Mr. Spear 
recalled the long and faithful service of 
two members of the church choir, Miss 
Florence H. Sturtevant and Mrs. Pearl 
Sturtevant Underwood, presenting each 
with a bouquet of summer flowers bear- 
ing among their blossoms crisp new bills 
as a token of the appreciation of their 
many friends. The attendance at this 
service was about three hundred. This 
Old Home Sunday service has assumed 
the proportions of a settled institution 
in Hartland. 


MEETING OF THE 
EXECUTIVE BOARD 


The Executive Board of the Associa- 
tion of Universalist Women met for its 
annual meeting on September 15, 16 and 
17, in Boston. The chief items of busi- 
ness were the reports of the department 
chairmen and the acceptance of the 
budget for the year. Details of the 
meeting will appear in the November 


issue of the A. U. W. Bulletin. 


HELEN HENRY, VOLUNTEER 


Miss Helen Henry of Pasadena, Calif., 
daughter of the late Rev. Carl F. Henry, 
long minister of our Pasadena church, 
has been accepted by the U. S. Forestry 
Service for volunteer wartime work. The 
Sierra Club, a powerful nature and 
mountain climbing organization, is back- 
ing the project financially. The Pasadena 
Post for August 24 carries an illustrated 
article on Miss Henry’s nature work and 
upon the urgent need of such service as 
she now is giving to the Forest Service. 
Miss Henry is a graduate of Occidental 
College, a former high-school teacher, 
and a well-known mountain climber. 


PERSONALS 


Mrs. Bertha Randall Mills has pre- 
sented the First Universalist Church of 
Wausau,, Wis., with 200 copies of Hymns 
of the Spirit, in memory of her husband, 
Dr. Guy Amos Mills, and of her son, 
Vernon Guy Mills. 


Rev. J. Stewart Diem has been elected 
associate secretary of the University of 
Wisconsin Y. M. C. A. He retains the 
pastorate of the First Congregational 
Church of Hartford, Wis. 


Dr. Henry Reuben Rose resumed his 
service at the Church of the Divine Pa- 
ternity, New York City, on Sunday, 
September 13. He and Mrs. Rose will 
live at the Marlboro Inn, Montclair, 
N. J. Dr. Perkins will take up the work 
January 1. 


Miss May A. Philip, assistant editor of 
Tue Leaver, and her dog Peter have 
returned from a delightful two-week 
vacation spent at Conway, N. H. 


Harry E. Davis, a prominent Univer- 
salist layman of Rhode Island, has 
served our church school in Woonsocket 
and Harrisville as superintendent for 
many years. He is now living in Glen- 
dale, R. I. His son Orrell, a veteran of 
World War No. 1, has again offered his 


services to his country. 


Rev. Donald B. F. Hoyt of Brattle- 
boro, Vt., has.accepted appointment to 
the staff of the Jowrnal of Liberal Reli- 
gion as successor to Rev. Hugh §. Tig- 
ner. This does not involve giving up 
the pastorate. 


Mr. and Mrs. Cornelius A. Parker 
are now living at 30 Mellon Road, Dor- 
chester, Mass. 


MORNING GLORIES 
(Continued from page 570) 

heart: “O ye of little faith! Will not 
God, who so clothes the hidden spirit of 
the flowers of the field, much more— 
through all the eternal years—clothe the 
essential life hidden in the spirit of every 
human child he has created with such 
infinite pains?” 

“The old, old fashion! The fashion that 
came in with our first garments and shall 
last unchanged till all our race has run 
its course, and the wide firmament shall 
be rolled up like a scroll—the old, old 
fashion, death. Thank God, all who see 
it, for that older fashion yet of immor- 


tality. 
“And look upon us, angels of young 
children, with regards not quite 


estranged, when the swift river bears 
us to that ocean.” 
Frances A. Kimsaiu 


VIEWS FROM THE HILL 
(Continued from page 571) 


sion (the opening of the Institute of 
International Relations) in the evening. 
Ferry Beach was never more attractive. 
In spite of tremendous handicaps at- 
tendance at institutes over the country 
has kept up surprisingly well. Sunday, 
August 16, was a full and happy day. 
In the morning we preached at the old 
(1638) First Baptist Meeting House 
(the famed pulpit of Roger Williams) 
in Providence, R. I. The service was 
broadcast over the Yankee Network. 
And the front steps and portico of St. 
Paul’s in Boston was the setting for the 
evening sermon. Two thousand were in 
attendance. Crowds began to assemble 
at six-thirty to hear the chimes. The 
streets (Tremont and Park) were roped 
off. As standard bearers, choir and min- 
isters filed out from the church to the 
platform built on the steps, the Harvard 
Quartet struck up “America, the Beau- 
tiful,” and people sang from their hearts. 
Irish policemen doffed their hats. Service 
men stood at attention. Then came 
Sunday morning, August 30, when we 
preached at Lynn, Mass. Visits to the 
Lynn church are always happy and 
memorable. 


Rue 
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THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
A UNIVERSALIST INSTITUTION 
256 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to the organiza- 
tion, which offers the advantage of a comfortable, 
quiet and agreeable home at a low cost for those 
young women with only moderate means of sup- 
port who come to this city for work or study. 
It is located at 256 Newbury St., Boston, and 
is within easy access to all parts of the city. 
The price of rooms with board, including light 
and heat, is $8.00 and $8.50 per week, for perma- 
nent guests. 

During the summer months there are accom- 
modations for women unattended who may wish 
to visit Boston for a few days at a time. For 
such transients the price is $1.50 a day. 

For further information please address the 
Superintendent, Mrs. Winifred E. Spear, 256 
Newbury St., Boston. 


For the Board of Managers, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President 


St. Lawrence University 
College of Letters and Science 
CANTON, N. Y. 


A College of Liberal Arts 


Address : 
The Dean, 
Canton, N. Y. 


THE NORTHOVER PRESS 


Printers Binders 


221 COLUMBUS AVE., BOSTON, MASS. 
Telephone KENmore 9321 
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(Continued from page 568) 
controversies common to every home, 
yet they are handled with a deftness 
and humor that leave one wondering 
why he did not think of that solution 
long ago. It is the humor and the prac- 
tical good sense that differentiates this 
book from many heavy tomes on child 
guidance. 

Mr. Ellenwood’s previous book, There’s 
No Place Like Home, made him some- 
thing of an authority on home problems, 
an authority he makes no claim to being. 
When he was called upon to address a 
forum in this capacity he recalls, “I was 
seared. At such moments I would 
glance over the audience to make sure 
none of our children was there.” Jt Runs 
in the Family will certainly enhance his 
prestige as an “authority” and make 
him many friends in the ranks of the 
problem parents. 


Weston A. Cats, Jr. 


Obituary 


LIZZIE HUGHES PERRY 


Lizzie Perry, the only daughter of Rev. John 
and Jemima Bailey Hughes, died August 25 at 
the age of 78 years. Born on a farm near Table 
Grove, Ill., Mrs. Perry was graduated with 
honors from Lombard College, Galesburg, in 1885. 
On June 8, 1892, she was married to Douglas 
Perry. 

From early youth Mrs. Perry was a member 
of the Universalist Church of Table Grove, serv- 
ing it in various ways and attending many state 
and national meetings, often taking young people 
with her. During the organization of the Com- 
munity Church, Mrs. Perry gave sincere support 
to the movement and continued her faithful work 
as long as she was able. She taught young women 
of the church schools and was a member of one 
board of trustees or the other most of her adult 
life. On the Sunday nearest the fiftieth anni- 
versary of her marriage, young women of the 
Community Church conducted a worship service 
in tribute to her. The following week the local 
paper printed a picture of Mr. and Mrs. Perry 
and a statement of their contribution to the life 
of the community. 

Aside from liberal religion applied to every- 
day living, Mrs. Perry’s greatest interests were 
reading, education, world affairs, and _particu- 
larly her family and home. It was her wish 
that the funeral service be conducted at the 
beautiful country residence. Rev. W. R. Richards, 
pastor of the Community Church, was in charge; 
nephews and a lifelong neighbor were pallbearers; 
nieces were present to help Mr. Perry greet 
friends. The body was taken to St. Louis for 
cremation and the ashes interred in Harris Ceme- 
tery, west of Table Grove. 
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NEW RALLY DAY CARDS 
WE HAVE AN ATTRACTIVE SUPPLY OF 
NEW RALLY DAY CARDS FOR ALL AGES 


THEY MAY BE ORDERED IN ANY QUANTITY 
PRICE, $1.25 PER 100 


Notices 


CONNECTICUT COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 


Rev. Clifford D. Newton transferred to the 
Vermont-Quebec Convention. 
Richard H. Bird, Jr., Secretary 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


Renewed one-year license for -an ordained 
clergyman to Dr. C. Telford Erickson, Ports- 
mouth. 

Granted one-year license for an ordained clergy- 
man to Rev. Deane L. Hodges, Westmoreland. 

J. Wayne Haskell, Secretary 


MAINE UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The one hundred fourteenth annual session of 
the Maine Universalist Convention will be held 
at the Church of Our Father (Universalist), 
Rumford, on Tuesday, September 22, for the 
transaction of such business as may legally come 
before it. 

Kenneth C. Hawkes, Secretary 


NORTH CAROLINA UNIVERSALIST 
CONVENTION 


The thirty-seventh annual meeting of the North 
Carolina Universalist Convention will be held at 
Rocky Mount, October 2 (night session) to Octo- 
ber 4, inclusive. 

John E. Williams, Secretary 


MAINE ASSOCIATION OF 
UNIVERSALIST WOMEN 


Official Call 


The forty-eighth annual session of the Asso- 
ciation of Universalist Women of Maine will be 
held at the Church of Our Father (Universal- 
ist), Rumford, September 21 and 22, for the 
hearing of reports, the election of officers, and 
the transaction of any other business that may 
legally come before the meeting. 

Arlene J. Cate, 


MINNESOTA UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The annual session of the Minnesota Univer- 
salist Convention will be held Thursday and Fri- 
day, October 8 and 9, at Owatonna, for the 
hearing of reports, the election of officers, and the 
transaction of any other business coming before 
the convention. 

The Thursday morning session will be called 
at 10:30. 


Secretary 


Thomas J. Farmer, Secretary 


INDIANA CONVENTION 


The 95th annual session of the Universalist 
Convention of Indiana and its auxiliaries will 
meet in Salem Universalist church near Peru, 
on October 9, 10 and 11, 1942, for the hearing 
of reports, election of officers and transaction of 
such business as may be necessary. 

Pearl M. Mock, Secretary 


ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSALIST WOMEN 

OF NEW YORK STATE 
The annual convention of the Association of 
Universalist Women of New York State will be 
held in Betts Memorial Church in Syracuse 
on October 6, for the hearing of reports, the 
election of officers, and the transaction of any 
other business which may legally come before it. 
Mildred L. Tolbert, Secretary 


ORDER FROM 
UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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ALABAMA UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
The Alabama Universalist Convention will meet 
in the Universalist Church at Ariton, October 
10-11, 1942, for the purpose of hearing reports 
from the churches and the transaction of any 

other business of the convention. 
L. C. Prater, Secretary 


Dean Academy and Junior College 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 


Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 


Courses of study offered for High School 
and Junior College. 


Intensive review courses in preparation 
for college entrance requirements. 


Junior College courses that major in 
Secretarial Science, Business, Commercial 
Art, Music, Medical Assistant, Pre-Nurs- 


ing, Home Economics, Pre-Engineering. 


Income from endowment funds is used 
to reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 


EARLE S. WALLACE 
Headmaster 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
OF 
ST. LAWRENCE 
UNIVERSITY 


Oldest Universalist Theological 


Seminary 


84th Year 


Trains men for the liberal 
Christian Ministry 


For information address 


Dean J. M. ATWOOD 
Canton, New York 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning in New England 


President 


Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., Sc.D., LL.D. 


All departments are 
carrying full schedule 
during the war. 


For announcement and information, 
address 
Tufts College, Medford, Mass. 
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EVERY ISSUE 


of 
THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 
is concerned with 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


EVERY ARTICLE 
EVERY EDITORIAL 
AIMS to HELP MEN AND WOMEN 
IN THEIR CONTINUED EDUCATION 
FOR THE GOOD LIFE 


EVERY WRITER IS DEVOTED TO THE TASK 
of making THE INSIGHTS OF CHRISTIANITY 
REAL IN THE LIFE OF OUR TIME 


EVERY UNIVERSALIST CAN HELP US MAKE THE 
EDUCATIONAL MINISTRY OF THE CHRISTIAN 
LEADER MORE EFFECTIVE 


TWO WAYS TO HELP 


SR a Ra LN I FE FEES He NPE ESS A EL FES Yt Pe SS HR SSE ES SS SO ES NE a HS 


Universalist Publishing House, 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
Friends, 
(1) Enclosed find $2.50 for which please send my friend 
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THE CHRISTIAN LEADER for one year. 


(2) Enclosed find $...... , my contribution to the 1942-1943 Univer- 
salist Publishing House SUSTAINING FUND. 
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Crackling 


The calm routine of a young lady of 
Tennessee was interrupted recently by 
army maneuvers. As she approached a 
bridge she was in the habit of driving 
over daily, she was stopped by a sentry. 

“Madam,” he said earnestly, “you 
can’t drive across this bridge. It has 
just been demolished.” 

Leaving her dumbfounded, for the 
bridge was in no way impaired, he 
walked off. 

As she debated the possibility that the 
sentry was insane, another soldier ap- 
proached. She beckoned to him. “Young 
man,” she inquired, “can you tell me 
any reason why I can’t cross this bridge?” 

“Lady,” he replied soberly, “I can’t 
tell you a thing. I’ve been dead for 
three days.’ —Contributed by Daisy 
Schwimmer to Reader’s Digest. 


A man was walking along a Berlin 
street muttering to himself, “And all this 
trouble for one man.” 

A policeman overheard him and ar- 
rested him. When he appeared before 
the judge the latter asked him to which 
man he was referring. The reply was 
“Winston Churchill,” and the case was 
dismissed. 

As the man was leaving the court- 
house he met the policeman who had 
arrested him. 

“What man did you think I meant 
when you arrested me?” he asked in 
passing.—Tid-Bits. 


A soldier whose main trouble was ex- 
treme talkativeness was on escort duty 
with a corporal taking an important 
prisoner to headquarters. 

Before starting, he had been told that 
on no account was he to speak; a bet 
of a packet of cigarettes had been made 
that he couldn’t remain silent until 
reaching headquarters. 

They went in single file, the soldier 
quite mute. 

On arriving at headquarters the cor- 
poral without looking round said, “Well, 
Tommy, you won the bet.” 

“Yes,” replied Tommy, “but you 
nearly had me when the prisoner es- 
caped.”—Telefun. 


One day a New York matron, curious 
to know why James Lane Allen had 
never married, inquired of the famous 
author, “Mr. Allen, are you a bachelor 
from choice?” 

“Yes,” came the reply with discon- 
certing promptness. 

“But isn’t that —er—rather ungra- 
cious and ungallant?” protested the lady. 

The novelist smiled. 

“You must ask the ladies,” he sug- 
gested gently; “it was their choice, not 
mine.”—Christian Science Monitor. 


